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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—<Stee/e. 


Christmas Greetings.—I wish all my readers a happy Christ- 
mas. I have no doubt whatever that this number will assist in 
that result. All who want to keep their wits at work in a great 
variety of intcresting ways will follow the many novelties that 
THE TATLER promises for the coming year. 


The Silver Cup.—There have been many hundreds of por- 
traits sent to this office in connection with the Pretty Children 
Competition—to be explicit, 

5,000 in all. There were only 

three prizewinners, and 

there have been consequent- 

ly many disappointments. 

The Editor has suffered, as 

Thackeray suffered, from 

‘thorns in the cushion ”— 

the appeals of fond mammas i 
whose darlings have not i 
won prizes and the still more i [ 
piercing appeals of those il 
parents who would at least 
have liked to see their 
children’s portraits in THE 
TATLER. Only 160  por- 
traits, however, have been 
published in all, and the 
Editor has regretfully to 
stop with those that appear 
in the present number in 
spite of the hundreds of 
portraits, not less beautiful, 
his possession. From 
these 160 portraits you are 
asked to decide who, as the 
most beautiful, shall be ad- 
judged a Silver Cup. My 
readers are invited to send 
post cards voting for one or 
other of these children— 
merely giving the name of 
the child and the page of 
THE TATLER in which its 
portrait appeared. These 
post cards may be sent in 
up to December 7, after 
which the result will be 
promptly announced. 
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Missing Words.—| have 
received a great number of 
answers to the last missing- 
word acrostic. The correct 
solution is :— 

A vile old woman on evil bent 
Put on her vet! and as out she went 
Said, ‘‘ Levi, my dear, I'm going 
away 
To get something on which we 
may live to-day.’ 
Mrs. R. Elphick, the Square, Potton, Beds ; Mrs. Jennings, 14, 
Selborne Road, Hove, Brighton ; Mr. S. von Losecke, 19, Foulser 
Road, Upper Tooting, S.W.; Mr. A. E. Noble, St. Salvator’s, 
St. Albans; Mr. H. Street, the Lodge, Brightstone, Isle of 
Wight ; Colonel Conway Gordon, 8, Guildford Lawn, Dover ; 
Mr. G. Harris, 32, Tierney Road, Streatham Hill; Mr. F. J. 
Turner, Rossmore, Kyle Park, Uddingston, N.B. ; and Miss Amy 
Croft, Townfield House, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, were among 
those whose correct answers first arrived at THE TATLER office. 


with the works) 


THE TRIALS OF A GHOST 


Ghost (suddenly appearing): Gurr-r-r ! 
Mr. Jolliboy (heartily) : Excellent, excellent; perhaps a wee bit overdone. 
look here, my dear sir, I'm getting up some private theatricals—‘‘ Hamlet,” 
know. D’you feel like taking the fart of the ghost? Eh? What? Put you up and—— 
(Ghost vanishes with a shriek so weird and heartrending that a motorist in a 
neighbouring lane stops to examine his car, fearing there is something wrong 
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More Missing Words.—The other acrostic runs as follows :— 
Men sail upon the ocean, so I've heard, 
Sometimes in a canoe ; 
I can’t believe a notion so absurd, 
Nor yet, I think, can you. 
This was answered by Mr. S. von Losecke, 19, Foulser Road, 
Upper Tooting, S.W.; Mr. H. Street, the Lodge, Brightstone, 
Isle of Wight ; and many others. 


A New Acrostic.—Mr. Ronald Marryat of Down Hall, Farn- 
borough, Kent, sends me yet another missing-word acrostic :— 
My old friend and comrade is —— 

quite; 

To solve a —— he will sit up all 
night. 

WA No longer affairs of the heart, 
) Which once in his life played an 

\ | | —— part. 
[ Hl | | WA A Singular Rumour.— 
| | A story that sounds very 
| much too strange to be true 
li NAL RICTKG has been going the rounds 


| j of Madrid, and curiously 


enough is beng repeated in 
La Epoca and La Corre- 

spondencia—the two princi- 
} 


| pal Ministerial organs—to 
! the effect that a matrimonial 

| between the young King 
and Princess Margaret, elder 


daughter of. the Duke of 
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M1) is said to have originated 
in court gossip but is none 
the more credible on that 
account. In the first place 
the princess is a good many 
years older than King 
Alfonso, and, secondly, 
such an arrangement would 
necessitate her abjuration 
of the Protestant religion 
and her formal reception 
into the Church of Rome. 
To be sure, Princess Mar- 
garet would not be the first 
of her family to take such 
a step as it is an open 
secret that her grandmother 
—the Duchess of Con- 
naught’s mother—had em- 
braced the Catholic faith 
many years before her death. 


A Possible Queen of 
Spain.—All the same this is 
a very unlikely story, and 
the good people of Madrid 
would do well to look nearer 
home for their future Queen, 
who is actually at present 
on a visit at the royal palace. Princess Louise of Orléans, the 
youngest daughter of the Comtesse de Paris, has, it appears, 
already made a deep impression on her royal cousin and would 
be in every way a suitable match for him. Extremely beautiful, 
amiable, and accomplished, she should make an ideal queen. 
Her sisters—the Queen of Portugal, the Duchess of Aosta, and 
the Duchess of Guise—have all made brilliant marriages, and her 
brother, the Duke of Orléans, won the richest heiress of the 
house of Hapsburg. 


Now, 
you 
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The Nice People. 


Not Necessarily 
Public Men.—Surely 
if at any time it is 
desirable to make a 
list of the nice peoples 
one knows, it should be 
now, in a_ season 
notoriously — associated 
with goodwill. In the 
ordinary way the nice 
people are the people 
whose opinions or tastes agree with 
our own, or who display no marked 
individuality. Now and then a 
public man wins the adjective; | 
have even heard Mr. Balfour called 
nice. But that is not what 1 mean. 
I mean rather strangers’ than 
acquaintances or friends. The 
people—officials for the most part 
—who make things go more easily. 
Life’s little lubricators. 


SOMETHING FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


A Nice Girl.—Such as, for example, the post-office 
clerk who fixes my telegram stamps for me. I place her 
very high. In the large post offices where 
time is money and red tape comes before 
tendrils such things are not done, but my 
post office is a little modest place occupying 
one of the draughtier corners of a grocer’s 
shop, where while I am waiting I learn the 
names of Australian wines ; and here, instead 
of many young men, all models of efficiency, 
honest British bluntness, and despatch, is 
a simple girl who does noble things, not 
dieams them, all day long—and when I send 
a telegram puts the stamps on it herself. 
There is something peculiarly callous in the 
way the more mechanical clerk thrusts one’s 
telegram back under the wire netting, like a 
guilty rabbit, when one thought one had done 
with it—when one even thought it might be 
onits way. The girl at my post office spares 
me these feelings. She is certainly among 
the nice people. That makes one. 


A Nice Porter.—Some people are almost 
too nice; although that sentiment is a 
dangerous one. The man who on leaving a railway carriage 
pulls up the window again before he shuts the door—I have 
always, although admiringly, felt his act to be a refinement on 
the side of superfluity. To shut the door quietly were enough. 
There is, by the way, one station—I forget its name, | forget even 
on what line it is—where there was once a porter who tried not 
to bang the doors. That was a long time ago. I wonder where 
he is now and what he is doing. It is doubtful if with sucha 
damning record he could ever rise to be stationmaster, but the 
nice people’s heaven will be his, whatever his lot below. That 
makes two. 


A Nice Waiter.—And once in one of the London restaurants 
I was attended to by an eccentric waiter who, having taken the 
order and fulfilled it, came back soon after from that bourne 
whence, as a rule, no waiter ever returns, and asked me if it was 
all right, and if there was anything else I required, and moved 
two or three useful things within reach. 1 hastened a few days 
after to visit this restaurant again, but the waiter had gone. The 
manager, I gathered, having his suspicions aroused, had watched 
him at work and detected him in some petty act of thoughtful- 
ness, and so he had to go, The waiter who took his place was 
an admirable choice—one of the kind that endureth for ever. 
I have looked for the other waiter in most of the many restaurants 
in London, but he is not there ; the standard is so high. Perhaps 
he has returned to France. But I must add him to the list. Three. 


A Nice Raconteur.—Although you would not think it, thirty- 
five minutes have passed since I wrote that last sentence. All 
that time I have been leaning back in my chair looking up at 
the ceiling and trying to think of others, It seems hopeless. 
Other people are so much more fortunate than I. I heard once 
of a man of letters who remembered what was talked of when 
last he met you and did not tell the same stories again. He 
was truly one of the nice people. But his kind must be very 
rare, And | have heard also of someone—a lady, I think—who 
had never once congratulated an author on something he not 
only did not write but despised. But her I have not met. 


Was he Nice?—Oh yes, I remember a boy on the seat of 
an omnibus who, on discovering that some sparks from his pipe 
were flying into the faces behind, let it out and put it in his pocket, 
Such things have an odd sound, but I would not lie in a 
Christmas Number. Of course, he may have had enough of 
smoking —he was very young—and the connection between 
sparks and cessation may have been accidental. I don’t want to 

take away his character as a Londoner. So perhaps 
he should be left out of the list. Still only three, then. 


Ancestor Worship.— Considerable perplexity has 
been caused in Berlin by the Kaiser’s resolve to erect a 
statue to Aduiiral Coligny, the famous Huguenot leader 

who fell during the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Still more perplexity was 
caused when operations were begun and 
it was discovered that the statue was to 
be raised in the immediate vicinity of 
the imperial residence almost under the 
Kaiser’s own windows. The matter, 
however, has been cleared up ; Coligny 
is one of the Kaiser’s ancestors. His 
daughter, Louise, it seems, married in 
1583 Prince William of Orange. Their 
son was Prince Frederick Henry of the 
Netherlands and this prince’s daughter 
married the Kaiser’s direct ancestor, the 
Elector of Erandenburg. The statues of 
the Kaiser’s ancestors are being 

dotted all over Berlin, much to 

the amusement of the citizens. 


DARBY AND JOAN 


Wits are calculating 
how long it will take 
at the present rate of 
monument-building to 
cover all the available 
space in the city. 


Danish Maidens.— 
“J. T.,” who has just 
been on a visit to 
Queen  Alexandra’s 
country, is inspired 
thereby to the follow- 
ing lines :— 


In Copenhagen by the sea 

The maids are fair as fair can be, 

And in the Oster-Gaden gay 

You meet these maidens every day. 

With heavenly radiance there shine 

The sun’s bright beams and eyes 
divine— 

Sweet, innocent, and gentle eyes, 

Blue as Italian summer skies. 

They move, these maids, with simple 
grace, 

You see the virtues of their race 

Expressed in each attractive face. 

Their tresses are of gleaming gold, 

Their fathers were the Vikings bold 

Whose daring deeds the Skalds 


have told. 
They are the daughters of the sea, A SPECIAL DAINTY FOR THE 


And they are fair as fair can be. CHRISTMAS DINNER 
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Dolls 


A Delicate Hint.—It is assumed that of the three peoples of the 
United Kingdom the Irish are most accomplished in conveying 
delicately an unwelcome suggestion. But I am not sure that the 
Scots if put to the test would be ,at all behind the Irish in that 
respect. There was a little 
laird up in Scotland not long 
ago whose experience con- 
firms my doubt. He had a 
careful factor who unfortu- 
nately died in office instead 
of winding up his affairs and 
retiring respectably to keep 
his carriage. Directly after 
his death, and before a suc- 
cessor was appointed, a canny 
cottar waited upon the laird 
to ask for some smal 
favour. As he was about 
the hundredth who had been 
there upon a similar errand 
the laird testily told him to 
go to a place unmention- 
able. 


Two 


What Sandy Saw in 
——.—Sandy went away and 
the laird did not see him 
again for a season. When 
he did see him he was in 
a better humour. “Hello, 
Sandy,” he cried, “where 
hae ye bin?” ‘ D’yeno ken where ye sent me tae, laird?” replied 
Sandy. “ Hae ye bin there, Sandy ?” asked the jocular laird with 
a wink. “Aye,” quoth Sandy grimly. “‘An’ whae dic ye see 
there, Sandy ?”’ pursued the infatuated laird. ‘“ Weel, there was 


TWO STRINGS 


10 


th’ auld factor,” said Sandy, ‘‘an-——” ‘An’ what was the factor 
doin’ ?” ‘Weel, he was in hot discussion wi’ the deil,” quoth 
Sandy. ‘“‘Ye did? says the deil. ‘A didn’t,’ says the factor. 
‘ Aweel,’ says the deil, an’ he shut the big book wi’ a bang, ‘ we must 

e’en wait till the laird comes 


to get at the rights o’ it,’ ” 


‘The Frigid English.” — 
Foreigners have so frequently 
commented upon the frigidity 
of the English that even 
John Bull himself has come 
almost to believe his sons and 
daughters are cold and calcu- 
lating and lacking in fire and 
affection As it is a serious 
thing for a nation to acquire 
a bad opinion of itself I 
welcome the testimony of two 
competent literary authorities 
—George Bernard Shaw and 
Carmen Burgos de Segni— 
who find in Englishmen and 
Englishwomen an energy of 
emotion previously unsus- 
pected. The joint verdict 
reminds me of a quaint old 
bachelor I used to know who 
was supposed to be a woman- 
hater One day a flittatious 
little Frenchman was talking 
rather flippantly about the lack of passion in Englishwomen. 
‘Ah, quoth the old fellow in a tone of conviction, “ there is no danger 
in your picturesque volcano always in eruption ; it is the repressed 
and unseen subterranean fires that produce earthquakes 
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D FAR SANTA CLAUS,— 
Although I have 
never had the pleasure of 
meeting you I still feel that 
I know you in a certain way owing to our early relation- 
ships which were always very pleasant to us both. | 
remember distinctly how you once brought me an ostrich 
that I had seen in a shop window and had expressed a desire to 
include among my toy worldly possessions. It was a crockery ostrich 
with crockery feathers and internals that were also crockery and not 
chocolatecream. You have probably forgotten that you left it for me, 
but the incident of discovering it standing on the deck of a red sledge 
at the foot of my bed, 
and just under a stocking 
filled to repletion with all 
sorts of good things, is a 
picture that stands in my 
memory in bronze and re- 
fuses to fade, grow dim, or 
‘to lose an iota of the 
polish that lingers in my 
dreams like a veritable 
bloom of youth. 
Fancy my amazement, 
“if youcan, when I[ saw this 
ornithological triumph in 
crockery which I had been 
longing for, and marvelled 
at your wondrous skill in 
reading the minds of chil- 
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dren and ministering to their wants in a 
manner so well calculated to fill them with 
hilarity. In our relations, which were 
purely those of presenter and presentee, I 
naturally had the better of the arrangement 
if I may so loosely put it. In other words, 
you did everything for me and I was unable 
to do anything for you in return. But now 
I am capable, I think, of giving you some 
wholesome chunks of advice cut from a 
huge mountain of experience with the 
battleaxe of wisdom. To begin with, doff 
that ill-cut and clumsy-looking suit you 
have been wearing so long and ask your 
wife to send it to the mothers’ meeting to 
forward it to the heathen. You would 
scare a motor car by merely glancing 
at it. 

Your clothes do not fit you and you do not fit your clothes. You 
are at variance architecturally, and you are old enough to know that 
there is no suit of clothing that will fit any man although there is a 
key that will wind any watch and a tea biscuit that will fit any 
indigestion. You should also surrender that thing which you regard 
in the light of a hat to the tender ravages of time. Although you 
are probably the best-advertised as well as the most popular man in 
the universe you make nothing out of it. Do you think that this 
course is right when you consider the future of your family? And 
do you not think that there is a limit to this habit of giving always 
and receiving never? If you do not it is high time for you to have 
a lightning change of thought. Now, why do you not write a series 
of articles for some big magazine and inform the public how you 
came to be called Santa Claus and how you ever came to think of 
becoming the patron and friend of all little children—good and bad 
alike? And also why you present gold watches to the children of 
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the rich and red apples and sweets 
to the offspring of the poor? Then 
you might tell us how long a reindeer lasts, and what the wear 
and tear on him amounts to in your hands. You could tell all 
sorts of things in connection with your life work which would 
be of wide interest and for which you could successfully charge your 
own price. 

You could also write testimonials and become a financier of 
oriental power. Your opinion of a lawn-mower, a clothes-wringer, 
or an encyclopedia would be worth anything to the makers that 
you might feel disposed to ask. And then there are other fields 
in which you might raise flowers of unparalleled financial beauty 
which would bring you much renown in addition to mountains of 
gold. Any shop that indulges and luxuriates in a Christmas-toy 
window that sets ali childhood mad with joy would gladly employ 
you at Italian opera rates to sit in and move about in the 
window in your official robes, It would be a real Santa Claus 
window, and you would be filling stockings behind plate glass, 
and people would flock from all over creation for the pleasure 
of looking upon your dear old features. You could make this 
shop the headquarters from which to send your presents all 
over the country. “This would be better for you than dancing 
end bobbing over the billowy snowdrifts and sliding down narrow 
chimneys at the risk of fracturing your alimentary canal and other- 
wise disturbing your. peace of mind. 

Furthermore, you should not fail to 
make some comic-opera engagements for 
yourself. You would fill any house and 
your speciality might be called “‘ The Day 
Before Christmas,’ and you could pack 
the sledge, harness the deer, and after doing 
a song and dance start on your merry 
journey amid snowflakes, sleigh bells, and 
all the other delicacies of the season. You 
would be a leading card among leading 
cards, and in order to fill all the engage- 
ments you would have offered you at your 
own price it would be necessary to have 
about one hundred hours ina day. These 
offhand suggestions are made in the best 
of faith, and I trust they may be accepted 
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in a spirit like unto that in 
which they are offered. | 
Let me trust that this 
may find you and yours in 
the best of health and 
spirits. If it makes you 
“one-quarter as happy as 
you made me with that 
crockery ostrich in the dim 
and dusty past then will 
you be happy indeed, and 
in causing you such happi- 
ness will I be happy too. 
—With kind regards and 
best wishes, 
YOURS FOR YULETIDE, 
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HIDE AND SEEK IN THE OLD HALL 


Drawn by G. C. Wilmshurst 
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NGLISH CUSTOM 


ween MUST NOTBE- 
forge TEN © 


1. FILLING THE STOCKING ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


Acting Santa Claus on Christmas Eve is 

a pleasant performance which no self- 

respecting parent must omit when the 
curly heads are quite tired out 


2. CAROL-SINGING IN THE EVENING 


Carol-singing is a pleasant custom which should not be 
allowed to fall into decay owing to present misuse. A 
musical party can add greatly to their friends’ pleasure 


3. “INDOOR MIRTH MAKES JOY ON EARTH 
AND A SPIRIT OF. HOLIDAY” 


No Christmas is complete without the children’s game 
of blind man’s buff. Their elders will be found to 
be often not indisposed to join when the game is in 
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5. OUT ON THE COUNTRYSIDE 


The changes of the season affect the paving stone and the 
street lamp but little. It is necessary to get among the 
brown hedges and fields for some petiod during the Christ- 
mas holiday if one would be sure of catching that spirit 
which is reflected in the skating scene in Pickwick 


n ea 
UTC eS 


4. STIRRING THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


ln olden days the preparation of the feast contributed its share to the 
Christmas festivity as much as the feast itself, A Christmas pudding : 
well stirred by each member of the family is sure to be one of the THE CEREMONIES FOR 


finest puddings of Christmas, 1904 me Bee et oneeae 
_——=___ Kindle the Christmas Brand and then 


Till Sunne-set, let it burne; 
Which quencht, then lay it up agen, 
Till Christmas next returne. 

Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas Log next yeare; 
And where ’tis safely kept, the Fiend, 

Can do no mischiefe (there). 
—Herrick 


6: THE-YULE LOG 


“* After supper,’”? writes one 
who has tried it, ‘‘all repair 
to the fibrary, hall, or 
wherever the Yule fire is to 
burn. An old-fashioned log 
fireplace is a valuable acces- 
sory. If the night be 
Christmas Eve the ceremony 
of lighting the Yule log is of 
great importance. It should 
take place just at midnight. 
A huge fog is brought in 
and placed in the fireplace, 
which is ready for lighting. 
The room should be lit only 
by large candles, and a better 
effect is secured if only a 
few are burned at once so 
as to give a weird half-light. 
The log is supposed to bring 
good fuck. While all are 
grouped about the fireplace 
someone selected for the 
purpose, or by drawing lots, 
lights the fire with what is 
supposed to be a piece of last 
year’s log’? 
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PALEET. 


THE 


week from any quarter. 


script will be returned. 


UNDER THE SPREADING 


The Editor of ‘“ The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each 
The story must Le addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for others of the stories sent in, but no manu- 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only. 
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CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the carlier tssues. 


\ iI r. H. E. Brammall, Wcllfield Cottage, Stand, Manchester, sends 
these, the first of which is awarded our guinea prize this 


week :— 


Lucky Forgetfulness 

An Irishman and an Englishman had a grievance and agreed 
to submit it to the decision of fists. They further agreed that 
when one was beaten and wanted to stop he should cry, ‘‘ sufficient,” 
and the other would be bound to stop immediately. In a secluded 
spot they went at it hot and heavy. After half-an-hour the 
Englishman gave up and gasped out, “sufficient.” ‘* Begorra ! 
What a memory you have,” said the Irishman. “ Oi’ve been tryin’ 
to think of that word for ten minutes.” 


The Stubborn Scot 

A Scots farmer with a basket of eggs for sale entered a way- 
side inn for the purpose of disposing of his stock. The landlord 
asked the price of the eggs. ‘‘ Twelve for a shilling,” replied the 
farmer.” ‘‘1’ll take two shillings worth,” said the proprietor. On 
counting them out the farmer discovered that there were twenty- 
five eggs, and he wanted an extra penny for the one over, but 
the landlord objected to pay more than two shillings for the twenty- 
five. However, after much bartering the landlord said, “I tell you 
what Pll do. Tl give you two shillings and stand you a drink.” 
“Rivht,” said the farmer. ‘ What’ll you have?” ‘ Sherry and 
egg,” said the farmer. 

Cow versus Bicycle 

The other day a countrywoman went into an ironmonger’s 
shop to buy a churn. After she had made her purchase she 
became interested in a bicycle which was displayed at the 
Opposite counter. The shopman asked if he might have the 
pleasure of selling her one. ‘* What might be the price of it?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Fourteen guineas,” was the answer. ‘Lor’ a 
mercy, Il’d sooner buy a cow.” “ Yes, but think how silly you 
would look riding about the country on a cow.” “Aye, young 
man, but I’d look a bigger fool trying to milk a bicycle,” was the 
reply. 

A Caution from the Heart 

Two Scotsmen were standing idly in the village during a heavy 
downpour of rain. Says Sandy Macpherson, “It’s a magnificent 
rain for bringing things oot o’ the ground.”  Whist, mon, 
Sandy,” said Alec Tarvish with a shudder, ‘‘ dinna forgit that I’ve 
twa wives there.” 


From Mr. S. Stapleton, 149, Abbeville Road, Clapham, S.W. :— 


Unexpectea 

As a young man stood smoking a cigar in the street the other 
day he was approached by an elderly tobacco reformer. ‘‘ How 
many cigars a day do you usually smoke?” asked the inquisitor. 
“ Three,” replied the youth with exemplary patience. ‘ How much 
do you pay for them?” he was next asked. ‘‘ Ninepence each,” 
confessed the young man. ‘“ Don’t you know, sir,” continued the 
sage, “that if you would save that money by the time you are as 
old as I am you would own that big building at the corner there ?” 
“ Do you own it ?” inquired the smoker. ‘ No,” said the old man. 
“ Well, I do,” said the young man. 


From Miss M. Hartley, Villa Sta. Cristina, Careggi, Florence :— 


A Case of Nerves 

There had been a fire from which a man was rescued by the 
gallant firemen. In his alarm and haste he had jumped into his 
nether garments hind part before. Once in safety he lay on the 
ground groaning while kind folk offered whisky and the doctor 
examined him in vain to discover an injury. ‘“ Where’s the pain, 
Pat ; what d’you feel like ?””  Ochshure,” said Pat, wriggling his 
legs with natural difficulty, “I’m kilt enthirely, or if not that at 
anny rate I’m faatally twishted.” 


Miss Kate Hathaway, Aldwyn Towcr, Malvern, writes :— 


A Shrewd Curate 


The parish tea was over and the curate stood up to say a few 
words to the recipients thereof before they dispersed. He spoke 


The following story is from Mr. James 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 


in eloquent terms of the impecuniosity of curates in general, and 
then went on to say in apparently touching tones, ‘‘ Why, even as 
I stand before you now I have only half a shirt to my back.” A 
few days later the reverend gentleman received a parcel containing 
half-a-dozen new shirts, accompanied by a card bearing the name 
of one of his fair (though, alas ! nolonger young) parishioners, At 
the earliest opportunity he called upon the lady and thanked her 
for her gift, and then proceeded to ask what had prompted the 
kind action. ‘* Why,” she replied, “you told us the other night 
that you only had half a shirt to your back.” ‘ True,” answered 
he, “but the other half was in front.” 


The Impertinent Porter 

It was bank holiday-time. The railway stations were crowded 
and the porters busy. One lady traveller in an anxious frame of 
mind put her head out of the carriage window at each “stop” and 
inquired if her trunk was safe. At last on arriving at a certain 
station she repeated the same inquiry two or three times, when a 
long-suffering porter effectually silenced her by exclaiming, “ Lor’ 
bless the woman I wish you was a helephant then you’d always 
have your trunk with you.” 


Berriman, \Marazion, 


St. Mary’s Grove, Chiswick, S.W. :— 


The Work of the Board 

At a meeting of a certain public company which was annually 
augmenting its arrears a shareholder constantly interrupted the 
chairman with such remarks as ‘‘ the board wants reconstructing.” 
The chairman, getting annoyed, at last exclaimed, ‘‘ You seem to 
think, sir, that one-half of this board does all the work and the 
other half does nothing; but allow me to assure you that the 
reverse is the case.” 


From Mr. C. H. Shaw, the Grange, Christchurch, Cheltenham :— 


Golf 

A certain MacTavish was on his way to the golf links when he 
met a brother Scot who asked where he was going and what 
he had with him. MacTavish explained that he was going to 
play golf and that he was carrying his clubs. The brother Scot 
further asked if he might come up and learn the game, so 
MacTavish explained it on the way, most of the explanation con- 
sisting of ‘‘ Eh, mon, it’s a grand game and grand exercise.” On 
arrival MacTavish made his “tee” of mother earth and put a 
ball on it. He then Lraced himself up to make a mighty ‘drive ” 
but missed the ball. This happened three times, when his friend 
remarked, “ Eh, mon, it’s a grand game and grand exercise, but 
what’s the wee ball for ?” 


Miss K. E. Porter, 286, King’s Road, Chelsea, sends this :— 


A Pearl and a Girl 

At a restaurant in Blackpool last summer a party of young 
men were waited on at table by a very pretty waitress, and after 
chaffing her a while one of them said, “ What is your name ?” 
“ My name,” said the girl blushing, “is Pearl.” ‘ Pearl,” repeated 
the young man, “that is a very odd name and a very pretty one 
too.” Then thinking a moment he asked, “ Are you the pearl of 
great price?” No,” modestly replied the pretty girl, “1 am the 
pearl before swine.” 


Miss Cicely M. Walter, Mountford Lodge, Kent Road, Gravesend, 
sends :— 
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The Conditions of the Duel 

“Om willing,” said Pat, “to foighta duel with Terrance, as it 
was me that offended him, and he won’t apologise. But oi want 
yez to understhand that as oi am much biggcr than he is and an 
aisier marrk to hit he musht shtand further away fiom me than 
oi do from .him, or, if he won’t consint to that and he wants to 
foight with swords, and as he is the smaller man, oi’l] allow him to 
shtand two paces closer to me than oi will to him on account of 
his arrums being shorter than moine. But oi wants it undcrshtood 
that if oi kill him oi want him to say he is satisfied, and if he 
kills me oi promise to do the same.” 
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A CHRISTMAS APPARITION 


Drawn by Tom Browne 
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The End of the Pretty Children Competition for the Silver Cup. 


Information concerning this Competition will be found on page 307. 


ROSEMARY NORTHCROFT PAULINE MARRIOTT VALERIE MAUDE HUTCHINS 
Swansfield Lodge, Greenhithe, Kent 73, Elm Park Mansions, Park Walk, Chelsea, S.W. The Mount, Egham, Surrey 


ARTHUR DYKE BEAUCHAMP JAMES PEGGY SILVESTER 


Highleigh, Teignmouth, Devon 66, Holyhead Road, Handsworth, Birmingham 


VIOLET DELFORD ELEANOR THWAITE PHYLLIS PALIN 


Thornfield, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne 36, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 7, Gloucester Walk, Campden Hill, N. 


JOHN LESLIE BARRACLOUGH ELSIE FITZGERALD GODFREY ERIC MARTIN 


27, Cecil Avenue, Bradford, Yorks 4, St. Vincent Street North, Dublin 33, Wilbury Avenue, Hove 
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STANLAWS’S CHRISTMAS GIRL 


RHE CSVALEER 


Our 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. 
letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 


TATLER, Great New 
Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive 
of the _ prizewinners, 
will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied 
by a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain 
for publication, For 
these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. 
Every photograph must 
have plainly written on 
the back the name and 
address of the sender 
and a clear description 
of the subject. Only 
one photograph may 
be sent at one time. 
The negative is not 
required, 

This week, in addition 
to our prizewinners, we 
have pleasure in highly 
commending the follow- 
ing subjects :— 


Photographic 


Competition—The 
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Five Prizewinners. 


‘* Interior of the Casino, Monte Carlo,” N. Smart, 40, Compagne 

Gardens, West Hampstead. 

“ A Candidate for Royal Bounty,” Rev. J. A. Wise, Vicarage, 

All the Quethiock, Liskeard. 


PIGGY’S FEEDING-TIME 


First Prize—Mr. H. De Witt, 8, Bonchurch Road, Hassocks 


“All in the Day’s Work,” E. H. G. Sti:ling, Camp Cottage, 


Comrie, Perthshire. 

“The Market Cross, 
Alfriston,” J. W. Wilds, 
2, Upperton Road, East- 
bourne. 

“Through the 
Wood,” W. Muschamp, 
3, Norwood Terrace, 
Headingley, Leeds. 

“ Bactrian Camel at 
the Zoo,” M. Hovenden, 
Silverbirch, _Inglemere 
Road, Forest Hill. 

“ Milking the Family 
Cow,” Charles Breach, 
1, Matlock Road, East- 
bourne. 

“Smallest House in 
Great Britain,” Miss 
White, Arnleigh, Ikley, 
Yorks. 

“ Native Wine Press 
at Monte, Grand 
Canary,” J. D. Lewis, 
Hotel Métropole, Las 
Palmas, Grand Canary. 

“Guildford Castle,’ 
R. E. Baker, Mulgrave 
Road, Croydon, 


THE GREAT ASSOUAN DAM, EGYPT 


Second Prize--Mrs. S. M. Kernan, Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin 


RUSSIAN PEASANTS’ 


Fourth Prize—Mr. Joseph Cheetham, Sereda, Fabrick Gorbunoff, Russia 


AFTERNOON TEA 
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CROSSING THE UMHLOTI 


intel ik gin ne 


DRIFT, NATAL 


Third Prize—Mr. E. J. Willcocks, c/o Leon Renaud, Verulam, Natal 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Fifth Prize—Mr. A. Falconer Ball, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. DRAWN BY R. J. RICHARDSON 


Judkins (singing) : “On my Arab shod with fir-t-re, and the winds are left behind in the speed of my desir-r-e.”” Curm up, hoss! 
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OES ait 


Nees! 
LG EAS 


ow to dec’ rate? It is a question which every cottage, villa, and 
house will answer in its own peculiar way. Some will not 
answer itat all. In too many cases the solution of this little problem 
of applied art when 
answered is not very HI | | Ve 
happy. Fortunately there rit iD ee 


) 
) ae il 
are now signs that such Wf See 


a scene as is depicted 
(with a considerable 
amount of restraint) 
in the upper illustration 
is becoming less  fre- 
quent though it is by 
no means extinct. There 
ave many rooms which 
will be ‘‘ decorated” in 
such a fashion during 
the Yuletide of 1904. 
The haphazard bunch of 
greenery will be obtained 
from some haphazard 
source and will be 
lodged in an equally 
haphazard manner in 
the most impossible 
situations. The piece of 


ie pau fame tod’ A 


the straggling piece of 
holly which has dropped 
out of place will have 
many wondrous examples in many a parlour. The bulrushes 
and the pampas grass which have manfully stood their ground 
throughout the year will have to tolerate the insertion of a 
few pieces of holly around their stems. Little pieces of holly, 
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HOW NOT TO DECORATE 


too, will doubtless make many a letter rack more inaccessible 


than usual. 


There is now, however, a gratifying tendency towards the pretty 
and graceful, and there 
is no reason why almost 
any room should not he 
made attractive and suit- 
able to the season in out- 
ward appearance by a 
coherent scheme of ever- 
green boughs and leaves. 
There is no reason why 
our rooms should not be 
as effectively decorated 
as the crude halls of the 
vikings, and an effective 
scheme of decoration 
will be a material aid to 
the engendering of the 
happy Christmas. spirit 
which we all wish to 
possess. The scheme 
suggested in the lower 
illustration will lend itself 
to many variations. It is 
necessary to manufacture 


nn eek eh 


be looped and strung in 

pleasing positions accord- 
: ing to the shape of the 
room. At intervals between the long wreaths of holly and laurel 
can be hung bunches of mistletoe. They will fall more naturally 
into such a scheme of decoration than if hung in isolated loneliness 
beneath a brazen chandelier. 
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W A. MODERN SANTA CLAUS. WW 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER FOR BABY! x35 


Drawn by Dudley Hardy 
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aie competition here set 

forth should prove very 
fruitful of a number of inte- 
resting camera pictures. The 
Editor of THE TAYTLER oficrs 
eight prizes for the best 
Christmas subjects obtained 
during Christmas, 1904. 
There are numerous subjects 
connected with the happiest 
festival of all the year which 
can be successfully photo- 
graphed, although he is an 
optimist indeed who really ex- 
pects snow at Christmas-time in 
England. Even without this aid 
to picturesqueness there are many 
little scenes, incidents, customs, 
and decorations which can be 
caught by the lens. Some will 
require a certain amount. of 
tactful grouping to make the 
resulting photographs — really 
pleasing. 

CARE IN ;SELECTION 

It is essential in seeking 
to illustrate the events of a 
season which is so much con- 
cerned with the idealistic that all 
untasteful, sordid objects should 
be omitted from 
camera records 
of — Christmas. 
The camera is 
apt to be so very 
lteral that if the 
man behind the 
lens is not very 
careful hard, un- 
lovely facts will 
oltrude — them- 
selves on the 
negative. Inthe 
camera picture 
given opposite a 
thoroughly plea- 
sing -scene has 
been caught. 
There is action 
in the lads on 
the toboggans 
as well- as. a 
fitting back- 
ground. 

With care 
much can be 
done,. and the 
resulting set of 
photographs 
should be of 
unusual interest. 
It is not. stipu- 
lated that the 
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A Camera Competition for the 
Christmas IMHolidays. 
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A SNOW DANCE 


IN THE COLDEST PART OF THE EARTH 


These Chukchi girls are enjoying a dance in north-eastern Siberia, where the temperature falls far below zero 


views must be taken during 
the Christmastide of this year 
of grace One thousand nine 
hundred and four, and any 
photograph of a Christmas 
subject taken at previous 
Christmastides will be eligible, 
but in the case of two com- 
petitors being of equal merit 
the preference will be given to 
the newer photograph. All 
new photographs must be 
marked, Photographed 
Christmas, 1go4,” and must have 
been taken by the competitor. 
ONE GUINEA 
will be paid to the winner of the 
First Prize and 
HALF-A-GUINEA EACH 
to the winners of the 
* SEVEN OTHER PRIZES. 
The photographs become the 
copyright of THE TATLER, and 
the Editor also rese-ves the 
right of using any other photo- 
graphs which may be sent in 
at the fee of half-a-gninea, the 
photographs thus selected to 
also become the copyright of 
THE TATLER. 
Ali photographs 
must be clearly 
marked on the 
hack with the 
name and ad- 
dress of the 
sender, togcther 
with a descrip- 
tion of the sub- 
ject, addressed 
to the Kodak 
Editor of THE 
TATLER, Gyveat 
New Street, so 
as to reach him 
not Jater than 


SATURDAY, 
JANUARY 14, 
1905. 

The 1 tter or 
package must be 
clearly marked, 
“* Christmas 
Competition,” 
on the upper 
left-hand corner, 
and the coupon 
on an advertise- 
ment page of this 
number must be 

enclos:d. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE COURT OF PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BAVARIA 
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RED PEPPER: or, Fifty 


Miles an llour. 
Drawn by RENE BULL. 


wate! “THINK IF WE GET A LITTLE REO PEPPER INTO 
THIS SPARE HORN WE MIGHT TRY WHAT THIS 
CAR REALLY CaN 00” 


“HA! ApourT FIFTY MILES AN HOUR CHANCE OF PROMOTION 
1F 2 CAN GET THEIR NUMBER ” 
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[COLOURED SUPPLEMENT.] 


VERY JOLLY 


CHRISTMAS, 


To you. 


A Christmas Bran Pie 


THE TATLER 


If Christmas going out of fashion? There is certainly a 

slackening in the traditional observances of the festival, 
in the social even more than in the religious. Ido not think 
that we are on the whole less religious than we were; the 
hundreds of persons ready to rush into print with their 
creeds and the hundreds of thousands ready to pay a penny 
to read their effusions seem to testify to a widespread and 
real interest in the question of belief. Obviously we must 
be an earnest nation. It is faith that works miracles, and 
though I do not count myself an unbeliever it would take 


By Adriam Ross. 


persons, I believe, do not trouble to keep a book of ad- 
dresses; they simply file their Christmas cards for reference. 
Possibly the illustrated post-card craze with which Germany 
has infected us has rendered the sending of picture cards of 
any description too much a matter of every day to retain 
any especial significance. The private card, when the name 
of the sender. is on the body of the document and not on.a 
detachable flyleaf, has a certain personal and inalienable 
cachet of its own ;. so has the post-marked and signed picture 
post card from abroad or from some seaside or hill resort 


more faith than I possess to make 
me read through the letters in the 
Daily Telegraph. But we are grow- 
ing, at least most of us, weary of 
ceremonies and traditional observ- 
ances whether at church or at 
dinner. The Christmas tree, which 
was never so great an institution 
here as in Germany, from which we 
borrowed it, has largely gone out ; 
the wassail bowl is an extinct tra- 
dition ; and the Dickens Christmas 
is tending to become a subject for 
antiquarian research, The vision of 
Scrooge will in another generation 
become a classic issued with 
annotations to explain its obsolete 
customs, 


he Christmas card which raged 
furiously in past years has 
declined in public vogue and is now 
only a decent pretext for keeping 
touch with friends and acquaint- 
ances by means of private cards 
printed for the occasion. Some lazy 
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Although of gorging Christmas fare 
Our generation sickens, 

And leaves the Christmas tree to flare 
In Germany or Dickens, 


‘Yet some there are, less highly placed, 
Who, though we think it funny, 

Avoid such revels, not from taste, 
But merely lack of money. 


For these the rich may still employ 
The gifts of which they weary, 
And to the paradise of joy 
Let in the pining perf. 
The Christmas tree, bedecked, sublime, 
Round which the children scamper, 
The tickets for the pantomime, 
The bulging, bursting hamper— 


No more may such as these delight 
Your little minds or Maries; 


Then make your neighbour’s Yuletide bright 


And be his Christmas faisies, 
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at home... The'old Christmas card, 
being. impersonal, could be—and 
was—kept to.send next year. New 
Year cards, which were necessarily 
‘‘dated,” never enjoyed the same 
favour as the. Christmas tokens, 
perennially in season while clean. 


he middle-class Christmas, espe- 
cially in large families of small 
children, was a fearsome festival. 
There was the attendance at a 
Christmas service in a church over 
which the elder members of the 
family bad shed their blood freely 
while wreathing the windows with 
holly. Previous to this was the 
ceremony of investigating the 
Christmas stockings, which had to 
be emptied and their contents 
sampled on the spot, with the result 
that the little ones, torn away from 
new toys to breakfast and beginning 
the day with surreptitious sweets, 
laid the foundation for a fractiousness 
that frequently lasted till bedtime. 
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A Christmas Bran Pie—continued. 


ew oN ~ than at any other time, does remind 
E es a ry ot ; 
aS Ve il DS fa us very forcibly that we have a 


* i | fh duty, not of ‘* doing good,” a phrase 

figntusen efpalin: ; . that has become bateful by over 
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Mh \ Mh * ——— use, but of being brotherly and 
Wen acai: sisterly. But as an abstract emo- 
tion for the human race generally 
leads to nothing more beneficial than much vague talk peppered with 
capital letters it behoves us to make our feelings practical by concen- 
trating them on some one person or small group. To make someone 
or some family unexpectedly happy during Christmas-time is not only 
a good action but (which, I fear, is more of an inducement) an exciting 
undertaking and an interesting game which is less expensive in propor- 
tion to the satisfaction it brings than many amusements well within 
the reach of a moderate income. 


iv 


ae person benefited should not be, strictly speaking, a 
fitting object for ‘‘charity.” The duty of relieving the 
cay =, poor need not clash with the special kindnesses to those who 
: are not likely either to ask or to receive charitable relief, who, 
in fact, often do not need it and would resent it. 
Charity is a duty, and a thankless duty ; private crea- 
tion of happiness is a recreation, a game of skill, a 
Christmas pastime. The stubborn, even fierce, inde- 
pendence of the intended recipient of gifts is a factor 
that adds to the zest of the sport; it is a sort of 
,® beneficent big-game shooting, the gift being the 
bullet that is to be suitably placed without laying 
oneself open to serious damage from the 
person to be induced to accept it. The 
ambush of some service to be paid for, 
some worthless object to be purchased, 
will often delude the stern pride of 
respectable poverty. Some desperate 
benefacters have even forged wills or 
codicils leaving legacies to those they 
desired to help. This 
device, however, is ob- 
viously unfitted for 
Christmas; the very 
date . would awaken 
suspicion. Why 
should not we all 
aspire to the joys 
of the  uncri- 
minal conspi- 
rator ? 


hen came the presents— — 
if not postponed till the 

evening ; then the early dinner,a \~2—. 
nightmare to the dyspeptic and se 
the earnest of nightmares to the 
more robust. The pulling of crackers 
prolonged the revel of dessert far into 
the afternoon; then, perhaps, came a 
family gathering for games in which many 
of the toys just presented ended their brief 
existence, and the evening closed with the 
Christmas tree blazing with Chinese lanterns and 
little candles, some of which did not fail to create a 
conflagration. When the last of the darlings had 
gone to its uneasy rest paterfamilias and materfamilias 
confronted each other with a simultaneous sigh of 
relief, and the irksome corvée was past for a year. 


hat this terrible tradition has largely died out we 
may be glad. It sounds very well in Dickens 
and other sentimentalists; and a country ‘“ Christmas 
in the olden time” in a leisurely old-fashioned rustic village 
and manor house during an old-fashioned winter, when no 
one had anything to do but play while waiting for the snow to 
melt, may have been very charming. To go down into the 
country for Christmas in the pre-railway days was like 
taking a long ocean voyage before the invention of wireless 
telegraphy. You were out of the busy world for a week or 
more, and heard, and cared to hear, nothing of it. You 
could enjoy yourself in the present because nothing you could do 
would affect the future. Now, not even mid-ocean suffices to drown 
Black Care, who sits up aloft on the Marconi installation signalling 
the rise and fall of stocks to the millionaire in the saloon. He will get 
paralysis or syncope of the heart sooner, and that may be better for the 
world. 


B" the leisurely isolaticn of the Christmas country house has gone 

with the stage coach. What of its traditions the whistle of the train 
had not scared has fled at the hoot of the motor car. People perhaps go 
more to the country than they used, but they do not stay there. Christmas 
is only a lengthened week-end, not an exceptional festival. We give ourselves 
so many holidays that those we owe to the Church or to Lord Avebury (better 
known as St. Lubbock) pass almost unnoticed in the crowd. We observe 
days and seasons less than we did just as we pay less regard to ceremonies and 
those entrusted with their performance. I do not see why this should prove that 
we are less religious than formerly ; it certainly does not prove that we are less 
given to recreation. 


(Cee and traditions have their value chiefly in the spirit they revive 
and the associations they call up. The immature and childish need 
them and profit by them most; the intellectual forgive the simple form for 
the spirit. The religious ceremonies and the social observances of Christ- 
mas are valuable as they recall the duty of peace and goodwill, the duty of 
loving our neighbours—that is, all men—and of showing our love by 
deeds. The need of doing kindness, of making the lives of others > 
brighter and more cheerful, was a part of the “ Dickens Christmas.’ 
Scrooge, when converted, sent the prize turkey for Tiny Tim to 
say grace over and went to play blind-man’s buff with his nephew’s 
family ; which things are an allegory. 


I' is our duty, whether we are impelled to it by religion or humani- 
tarianism or mere good nature, or even physical 

distaste for suffering in others, to be wishing always wa. 

to give all the harmless happiness that we can; but Zz a 

Christmas, though it makes the obligation no stronger 
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were King TA 


If I were King, : If I were King, 
V’d send the nurse and governess away, Such things as knickers and a pinafore 
And every morn, long ere the break of day, Should in my kingdom flourish never more}; 
In regal robes would I myse!f array, é I’d set the fashions with new clothes galcre 
Tf I were King. If I were King. 


If I were King, If I were King, 
All prams and mail carts should by law be bann’d, T’d scorn to ride in stiff and pompous state 
And scorning ‘‘ danger’? boards on either hand, In gilded carriages with courtly gait ; 
On wingtd wheels would I survey the land, Royal stable bills were very quickly paid, 
If I were King. Tf I were King. 
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If I were: King, 
My palace should not have a singfe stair, 
But down the banisters with kingly air 
Our royal person we’d transport with care, 
If I were King. 


If I were King, 
The royal coach should be a motor car, 
And braving police traps that my joy would mar, 
Sweet Pen and I would travel fast and far, 

If I were King. 


LHP SPAT EETR 


If I were King, 
In spite of royal blood I’d bend my knee 
When left alone with sweet Penelope, 
And her beseech my dainty queen to be. 
Tf I were King, 


If I were King, 

Whate’er in life I did not [ike should be 

For ever altered by my royal decree, 

But this ’d never change—my mother’s knee, 
If I were King, 
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THE SNOW MAN’S DIARY 


Am Extract. 


Drawn by George Morrow 


The Christmas Garden, 1904. 


costume, he begged me not to think that it was a sign of wealth as the poorest cf 

“T had a visitor to-day. He is a scarecrow from a neighbouring field. He has his class always wore them. Although I object on principle to indiscriminate charity 

been out of work for a long time and has suffered severely from the cold weather. yet the poor man’s condition affected me deeply, and on account of the season 
He seemed very friendless and hungry when he came to me for assistance. Seeing I helped him with 


the little I could afford and hope he spent the money 
my eye rest on one of his gloves, which held together better than the rest of his 


wisely.”? 
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DHE ALE BR: 


A VISIT TO THE HERMIT 


Im the Forest. 


Drawn by George Morrow 


The hermit looked up from his book and smiled when he saw the children. 

“IT suppose you have come a long way,’’ he said, 

““We thought you might like company as it’s Christmas-time,’? said the big boy. 

“You are very kind,’’ replied the hermit. ‘¢I have some faithful friends here,’? 
he continued, looking first at the deer, then at the hare, and finally at the raven 
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and the ducks, to whom a little boy offered a biscuit. ‘ We are all glad to see you 
and wish you well. Is that not so?’ he said, looking again at the deer.. The deer 
flapped his soft ears, the hare stood up on his hind legs, the raven croaked, and the 
ducks quacked their agreemeni, 


**And now good-bye,’? said the hermit, ‘I have much to read to-day.’ 
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There was a touch of the princely in my welcome ’ The reality - too terrible for words 


Drawn by David Wilson THE REALITY 
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“FOR TO-NIGHT WE’LL MERRY BE” 
Drawn by Charles A, Buchel 
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When old King Christmas starts his reign 
He never fails to bring 

A troupe of jesters in his train 
As well befits a king. 

There’s Harlequin in spangled state, 
And then there’s dear old Joey, 

But as the king is up to date 
He makes some clowns Pierroty. 


PS 2] 


We left our native France as white 
As white can ever be, 
With tiny skull cap fitting tight, 
And sometimes knickered knee. 
But when we came to England’s sky 


We found the coon’s grimaces 
Were all the rage, and that was why 
We took to black our faces, 


THE PIERROTS’ 


Christmas Verses. 


Yet though we’re only half and half 
Our hearts at least are whole, 

Our only wish to make you laugh 
As merry as King Cole. 

As Christmas knows no nation’s bounds 
We know we're not intruding, 

But find a welcome in your sounds 


Of British beef and pudding. 


ir] 
"al 


We've changed the pretty pirouette 
For measures with more go, 

And rag-time never fails to set 
Qur hearts and feet aglow. 

We've learned to take the kicking cake 
Like any (literal) nigger— 

At Christmastide we always make 
The coon-loved trophy bigger. 
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a wore 
Pay? 


We sing you to a pleasant dream 
And dance you into joy, 

A world where things are what they seem 
And fun has no alloy. 

We scout the years that cark or bore 
By humours harlequiny, 

And make the greybeard sport once more 
In happy childhood's “ pinny.” 


S 


Cosmopolite from toe to crown, 
We’re sunny as the noon— 
A little bit of English clown, 
A tiny touch of coon, 
For laughter little recks of States, 
And turns our care to clover, 
While Christmas does not know the straits 
That sever France from Dover. 
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TEES! SDATSEER: 


A CANDID VIOLET 


By Jeannette Cooper. Illustrated by Charlotte Harding. 


W/olet stood before the little Florentine mirror in the library and 

viewed her reflected self from various angles. She had a 
much-trimmed lat on her head and a quizzically discontented 
expression on her face. 

“T believe,’ she said with conviction, “that this is the most 
horrible-looking hat that was ever made. Look at me, dad !” 

Mr. Lord transferred his eyes, and a little later his mind, from 
his book to his daughter. 

“T don’t know very much about hats, my dear,” he said, “ but 
I think there must have been others made quite as bad.” 

“T should hate to think so,” said the girl. “It is taking a 
pessimistic view of life.” She turned back to the mirror and tilted 
the hat over her eyes with a rakish effect. Then she shoved it back 
until it made a blue and green halo around her clear-skinned, elever 
young face. 

““T look like something by Giotto,” she said. 

She tried it at several other inclines evidently with a view to 
getting the worst possible effects. 

**T usually look so nice in a hat, too,” she 
observed reflectively. She straightened it up 
conscientiously and fluffed her brown hair about 
her forehead. 

“No ; it is too atrocious. Why did you let 
me get it, dad? You were with me.” 

“Don’t you remember, Violet, your friend, 
Miss Garrison, came in and begged you to get 
it, it was so becoming ? ” 

“ That’s so,” said Violet thoughtfully, “and 
I couldn’t tell her what I thought of it be- 
cause she was wearing one so much like it. 
I wish she had been somewhere else at that 
particular time.” 

“T recall distinctly,” said Mr. Lord, “ that 
you told her you liked it very much, and that 
you were so glad she was there to advise you.” 

“Did I say all that?” said Violet 
admiringly. ‘ Sometimes, dad, I am filled 
with amazement at the perfection of my 
own manners. Isn’t it awful this way ?” 
She had given the hat a spic- 
turesque droop to one side and 

looked out from under it 

inquiringly. 
. “Vi,” he said, “I won- 
der if I have done what 
was best for you?” 

‘In letting me take that 
hat? No, dad, you haven’t ; 
but then I never meant to 
- keep it anyway, so don’t 
let’s about — that.” 


**{ usually look so nice in a hat, too” worry 
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She put the undesirable head-gear into the milliner’s box that stood 
on the chair beside her. “Then she glanced at her father. 

“In every other way you’ve done your whole duty. What an 
uncomfortable person you are. I attribute it to that clear-cut, 
Puritanical countenance of yours. You have such a sense of the 
fitness of things that you are always trying to live. up to your face. 
I am glad I don’t look like you, handsome as you are.” She finished 
tying the box and looked down at him, her face breaking into a 
charming smile. ‘* Nobody could have brought up a daughter more 
successfully than you have, dad,” she concluded. 

A maid came in with a card on atray. Violet glanced at it. 

“ Say that I am not well, Mary, and will have to be excused, and 
that Iam very sorry.” She caught her father’s eye as the maid 
closed the door, ‘‘Really I felt quite ill, dad, directly I saw her 
card,” she said. 

“Oh Vi!” he remonstrated, “why do you persist in telling those 
unnecessary falsehoods ?” 

“ Unnecessary, dad! It was Mrs. Grantham ! 
isn’t unnecessary. I was thinking of your safety, 
too.” 

“You are too lenient with yourself, Violet. 
It troubles me to have you guilty 
of those——” 

“ Careful, 
Violet. 

‘“* ___of those inaccuracies.” 

““Thank you,” with a relieved sigh. 

“When you were little I used sometimes 
to bribe you to do right. It is not an ad- 
mirable method, but I feel tempted to resort 
to it. I am sure that if you could go fora 
certain period, say even a month, without 
telling a lie of any kind——” 

“Shame on you, dad, calling your only 
child a liar!” 

“T am ashamed that I have allowed my 
only child to become——” 

‘“‘ Inaccurate,” suggested Violet. 

“Tf I should offer you——” 

“Dad, don’t you dare to offer me any- 
thing. I will do-it for love of you—for one 
month.” f 

“Will you, Violet? That is good. I 
really feel strongly on the subject, my dear. 
What greater ornament can womanhood wear 
than the jewel of absolute truth? I feel 
certain that one month’s abstaining from the 
slightest falsehood——” 

“Inaccuracy is a 
dad.” 

“ _____ will teach you to prize the truth.” 


Self-preservation 


Mr. Lord!” said 


more tender word, gees ch voli dat 


calling your only child 
a liar!" 
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‘| prize it now too highly to over-use it. But,” struck with a 

sudden thought, “ what if I forget ?” 

“\Ve must make allowance for the force of 
habit,” said Mr. Lord. ‘All you can do is to 
coirect any misstatement as soon as you realise that 
you have made it.” 

“ Pleasant task,” said Violet, making a face, 
“but Vl do it. For one month you shall see 
the truth paraded without any artificial aids 
to make her lovelier.” 

She picked up the box and started for the 

‘S door. ‘I am going to my room,” she said, 

\ “to practise before a glass until I can tell the 

naked truth without a blush.” 

At the door she met the maid 
with another card. 

“Just tell Mr. Richards, 
Mary, that I am engaged,” she 
said. 

“Violet !” said Mr. Lord. 

She turned a_ startled face 
in his direction. ‘*Oh, have we 
begun?” she said. ‘“ Didn’tI say thirty days 
after date, dad ?” 

“Tt is best to begin immediately,” said 
her father. 

Violet turned resignedly to the maid. 

“Tell Mr. Richards we are in the library, 
Mary,” she said. 

“ That is the wise way, my dear.” 

Mr. Lord picked up the book he had 

relinquished and arose. 

“Dad,” cried Violet, “you are not 
going? Dick and I are not on speaking 
terms. You stay, won’t you, so he won’t 

ask for any explanations ? ” 

“No, my dear, I think you 
capable of managing Dick alone. 
going out a few minutes.” 

“ And me bound to tell the truth,” 
wailed Violet. ‘ Dad, you can’t be so 


are 
Iam 


mean!” She was clinging to his arm 
when the door opened to admit a 


young man who responded gloomily to 
Mr. Lord’s pleasant greeting. Violet 
dropped her father’s arm, and after 
a frigid ‘Good afternoon” retired to 
a chair in the farther corner. 


| “Ts your father leaving the 
I city?” said Mr. Richards  sus- 
\ piciously. 


“No,” with slight surprise in 
her tone. 

“You were hanging on to him 
as if you never expected to see 
him again,” 

“| hope I wasn’t doing any- 
thing so awkward as your ex- 
pression sounds,” said Miss 
Lord with polite indifference and 
the air of spcaking simply because 
a conversation must be kept up. 

““T suppose you did not want to see me alone ?” said Dick. 

Violet wrestled with a desire to tell him that she had no more 
objection to seeing him alone than in company. She conquered it, 
and only remarked that it was very warm, she thought. 

Mr. Richards betook his gloomy face and athletic figure to the 
corner farthest from Miss Lord. Then he stared fixedly at a blue and 
red hexagon on the border of the Tur':ish rug and cleared his throat. 

“T came over,” he said, ‘ to ask you——” 

Just then Violet’s elbow, which rested on a table beside her, 
knocked off a little pile of books. 

“Dear me, how awkward !” she said, and picked them up, 

Dick raised his eyes from the red and blue hexagon. 

“You did that to prevent my speaking,” he said ; ‘1 may as 
well go away.” 

“Must you go so soon ?” polite regret in her voice. 

“Didn’t you do it on purpose?” Dick glared at her with 
reproachful anger on his countenance. 

“| understood you to say so,” said Violet. 

“There!” said Dick wrathfully. “1 knew it. 
thing to do !” 


**lam going to my room to practise 
before a glass” 


“hat 1s a nice 
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“Well, I don’t see what it is to you,” said Violet. 
my books.” 

Dick rose and stalked up and down the room, which was a 
difficult thing to do in a dignified manner as the floor was polished 
and the rugs were small and evasive. Violet watched with inward 
joy as he slipped once or twice, but her face was calm and she 
continued to make occasional remarks about the weather. Dick 
stopped suddenly before her. 

““T came over to ask you,” and determination was in his tone, 
“why——” and then Violet deliberately put her elbow on the table, 
and the blue and gold volumes went down again. 

“Gracious !”” she said, and bent to pick them up. ‘No, don’t 
trouble,” she added—Dick had not stirred—“1’ll have them up 
directly.” She raised her face, flushed with stooping, innocently 
to his. 

“Why should | pick them up? 
purpose.” 

““ Why should you, indeed ? I urged you not to.” 

‘Did you knock them off on purpose ?” 

‘** How you repeat ! ” 

“Did you?” 

“T did.” 

Dick pulled up a chair before her and sat down. 

“T came over to ask you,” he began again, and a careless sweep 
of Miss Lord’s arm again precipi- 
tated the unfortunate books to the 
floor. 

“ Gracious !” she said again. 

It took her a Jong time to pick 
them up, and her face was redder 
than before as she replaced them 
carefully on the extreme edge of 
the table. 

An unwilling: grin came over 
Dick’s face. . He got up and 
carried the little pile of books to 
the mantel. Then he returned. 

“Tl came over, Violet-——” 

“How did you come, Dick ?” 
said Violet hurriedly. 

“In acab, Why?” 

“Oh, I thought you might 
have come in an automobile.” 

“What's the difference ?” im- 
patiently. 

“Why, Dick, there’s lots of 
difference between a cab and an 
automobile. An automobile hasn’t 
any horse, you know.” 

She arose with easy grace and 
strolled over to the mantel. 

Dick crossed the 100m in two 
strides, took the books from the 
mantel, and after looking vaguely 
around the room for a safe place 
opened the door and deposited 
them on the floor outside. Then he 
reclosed the door and returned to 
Violet, who was watching him with tolerant 
surprise. Dick spoke all in one breath. 

“ Violet, I came over to know why 
you gave Frank Craven two dances you 
had promised me.” 

“Did I promise you two dances?” 
inquired Violet. “Oh yes; 1 mean—I 
know I did,’ she added with a hasty 
remembrance of her vow. 

“Of course you know you did. 
Violet, why did you give Frank Craven " 
those two waltzes ?” = 

“T gave them to Frank Craven 
because nobody except you and Frank Craven 
asked me for them.” 

“And you preferred Craven to me?” It 
would have been difficult to tell whether rage 
or chagrin predominated in Dick’s tone. 

“The mere fact of having promised me, of 
course, counted for nothing.” 

Violet remained silent 
step nearer threateningly. 

“Why did you throw me over, Violet ?” he 
demanded. 


“ They are 


You knocked them off on 


e } 
Mandeag vy. 


and Dick came a 


“Dear me, how 
awkward |”* 
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“Why, Dick,” began Violet glibly—then she came to an abrupt 
pause — “because,” she continued slowly and with a do-or-die 
expression, “you danced twice with Kittie Garrison.” (‘How [ 
would love to kill dad,” she thought vindictively.) 

Over Dick’s handsome but erstwhile darkened face a glow began 
to break. 

* Do you mean, Vi,” he began eagerly but fearfully, “that you 
really cared because I danced with Kittie ? ” 

“No,” said Miss Lord with emphasis. 

The gleam on Dick’s face became overcast. 

“Then why were you 
angry ?” he said. 

“Because you danced 
twice with her,” said 
Violet. 

Dick came closer ; the 
sun was out again. 

“You know I don’t 
care for Kittie,’ he said 
happily. 

“Don’t you?” said 
Violet. “How sad _ for 
her.”’ : 

But Dick was to 
ecstatic to be affected by 
sarcasm. He was now 
very close to Violet, look- 
ing down at her with 
loving satisfaction, and 
then as she remained 
silent he suddenly put his 
arm around her shou!ders 
and kissed her. 

“Dick Richards,” cried 
Violet, and she stood afar off and glared at the young man. 

“Forgive me, Vi,” he stammered contritely. ‘‘ You were so 
sweet it went to my head. Are you very angry ?” 

“Yes,” cried Violet explosively ; ‘“‘oh, at least——” 

‘“ Weren’t you angry, Vi?” cried Dick eagerly., 

“That’s what comes of having a parent,” said Miss Lord with 
exasperation. 

“What ?” said Dick, puzzled naturally enough by the irrelevance 
of this remark. ‘‘ But were you, Violet ?” 

“Oh gracious !” said Violet impatiently, “ wait a minute, can’t 
you, until I can find out.” 

“Until you can find out ? 
say such queer things.” 

‘Tf he’d only think I was delirious,” thought Violet. 

“ Were you angry, Violet ?” 

“What a one-idea’d person you are, Dick.” 

“T am. You are my one idea and my one ideal,” responded 
Dick promptly. ‘* Were you angry, Violet ?” 

“Well, how would you expect a girl with any self-respect to 
feel?” 

“T don’t know ; girls are so queer.” 

“Oh indeed ! you have had experience. 
act ?” 

“There never were any other girls,” said Dick. 

“ Now I wonder if that’s true,” thought Violet. ‘ There are cer- 
tain advantages about truth-telling—advantages to the other party.” 
** Did you hear about the Smither’s burglar, Dick ?” she said. 

“Violet, were you angry ?” said Dick. 

“You are positively maddening,” said Miss Lord with exaspera- 
tion. ‘ No, I wasn’t, but——” 

“Well, then,” interrupted Dick, advancing. 

Violet with threatening eyes retired hastily behind a table, and 
at that instant the door opened and Mr. Lord, with an unusuai 
animation in his appearance, ushered in a tall, slight, beautifully- 
dressed woman. g 

“Vi, my dear,” he said with pleasurable excitement in his voice, 
“*T have just very unexpectedly and very delightfully come across an 
old friend. Edith, this is my little girl. Miss Marshall, Violet.” 

Violet somewhat flushed, but with her usual ease and amiability 
came out from behind the table and shook hands with the visitor. 
Then Dick, looking more or less embarrassed but still very happy, 
was presented. 

“This is Tom Richards’s boy,” Mr. Lord explained to her. “ You 
remember Tom?” 

“Indeed I do,” said Miss Marshall. 

And he you, I know,” said Dick. “I have often heard him 
speak of you.” Dick’s freedom of speech was unfettered by an over- 
conscientious parent. 


Violet 


What’s got into you, Violet? You 


How did the other girls 


retired hastily behind a table 
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“Tt was the most fortunate thing for me,” explained Mr. Lord. 
“J just chanced to be going down the steps as Miss Marshall’s 
carriage stopped next door. I could hardly believe in my own good 
luck. Fifteen years it is, Edith, since I last saw you.” 

“Fancy you knowing me,” said Miss Marshall smiling. “It 
was exceedingly nice of you.” She had an interesting, rather 
unusual, face and humorous grey eyes. There was a certain charm 
about her, easy of realisation but difficult of analysis. 

“You look just as you did fifteen years ago,” declared Mr. Lord. 

“ Dad’s a good one to deliver lectures on truthfulness,” com- 
mented Violet to herself; 
Dick’s triumphant face was a 
grievance, 

“Oh I hope not,” said 
Miss Marshall. ‘ Not just 
the same. That would mean 
fifteen very lethargic years, 
wouldn’t it? I like to feel 
that I have done my part 
and remembered my cues in 
this difficult play of life.” 
Then she turned to Violet. 
““T hope, Miss Lord, that you 
won’t be shocked at my lack 
of conventionality in calling 
on you.” 

“1 like  unconvention- 
ality,” said Violet, 
“especially when 
it leads to such 
pleasant things.” 

“ Thank you,” 
said Miss Mar- 
shall, looking with 

frank interest and admiration at the young girl; “that is a very 
charming little speech. She is like you and yet unlike you, 

Howard,” turning to Mr. Lord. 

“Comparing and analysing as of old,” said Mr. Lord with a 
slight smile, and Miss Marshall laughed and nodded acquiescence. 

Mr. Lord turned to his daughter. 

“Miss Marshall is in the city for a few days only, Violet,” he 
said. ‘‘I want you to find out when she can come to us for dinner.” 

“Oh yes,” said Violet. ‘‘ What day would suit you best, Miss 
Marshall? We have our evenings about free for the week. To- 
morrow ?” 

“Not to morrow,” said Miss Marshall; “but Thursday, if that 
suits you, I shall be very glad to come.” 

“ Thursday, then, we shall expect you,” said Violet. 
ask Mr. Richards, dad.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Lord. ‘‘ Dick, you will join us ?” 

“1 mean Mr. Thomas Richards,” said Violet distinctly. 

“Oh yes, we must ask him, of course. You write him a 
note, Vi” 

“We won’t make it a party, Miss Marshall,” said Violet. ‘‘ Just 
the four of us, so that you can talk over old times with Mr. Richards 
and dad.” 

“Five of us, my dear,” interposed Mr. Lord. 
here ?” 

“ Delighted,” said Dick, heedless of the low temperature of 
Violet’s glance. 

Miss Marshall rose to go, and Mr. Lord went out with her to the 
carriage. Dick, coming back from a final bow at the door, found 
himself alone, and after waiting hopefully for half-an-hour, and 
wrathfully for another half-hour, decided that he might as well go 
home, which he did; and Miss Lord, viewing from her chamber 
window his irate departure, felt temporarily comforted. 

By the time Thursday evening came resentment and chagrin 
held firm possession of Violet’s mind. Dick had managed to obtain 
another interview and had extracted further damaging admissions, to 
his unbounded surprise and happiness, for in all the years that 
he had worshipped at her shrine he had never had so much 
encouragement. 

““When this month is up I shall never tell the truth again,” she 
said energetically as she pulled her brown hair looser on her fore- 
head and took a hand-glass to see how the back view stood affected. 
Then she tried the effect of a deep blue velvet bow on the pale blue 
of her gown. ‘No,’ she repeated, “I shall never tell the truth 
again after seeing the harmfulness of it.” She decided to wear 
the bow and pinned it on her corsage against her white shoulder. 
“What a pity that dad’s ancestry has such a hold on him. I shall 
not speak to Dick to-night except when Miss Marshall is looking, 
and then, of course, I shall have to. If I don’t tell him any fibs I 
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won’t have to take anything back, and I never promised to answer 
every question that was put io me. Whata pity I did not think of 
that sooner.” She moved back to get a comprehensive view of 
herself in the glass. ‘‘The idea of his accepting an invitation 
to this house that I did not second; he is getting altogether too 
emancipated.” 

She turned her back to the mirror and looked over her shoulder at 
the sweep of the blue train. ‘You look very well, my dear Miss 
Lord,” she said. “Dad will be pleased. How fond he is of that 
Miss Marshall. She does look nice. Funny she’s an old maid. She 
must be one of those that have achieved spinsterhood. I’m sure 
she never had it thrust upon her. Coming, dad !”—for his voice 
came up to her from the lower hall. 

“T knew you must be dressed,” he said, looking her over with 
some pride as she rustled her blue draperies down the wide stairs. 
“ Lack of punctuality isn’t one of your faults.” 

“T have no faults now,” said Violet. 

“No?” He smiled at her a little doubtfully. 

“1 say, dad,” said Violet, “‘ you don’t think it would be well to 
shorten that month a little or to put in a few vacations or some- 
thing ?” 

He shook his head, the austere look coming over his face. 

“All right,” said Violet. “ 1’ll see it through.” 

Mrs. Grantham came in just then—came in unannounced as was 
fitting in the friend of the family. She had ;osed as this so long 
that she had convinced most of their mutual acqua/ntances of the 
validity of her claim. Even the father and daughter had moments 
of wondering whether they and the widow were not really bosom 
companions. 

Violet had invited her in a youthful and soon-regretted impulse 
to get even with her father for asking Dick. 

“It was good of you to come on such short notice,” she said 
with a cordiality that covered remorse. “ The dinner was very 
impromptu. Dad has an old friend in town for a few days only.” 

“T-am always glad to come when you need‘ me,” said Mrs. 
Grantham, and her affectionate smile included them both. ‘“ If 
you'll never tell,” with an arch look and a rattle of the shiny little 
jets that covered her gown, “I broke another engagement to come 
here. It was dreadful, wasn’t it? but I just said to myself, ‘If 
Mr. Lord and Violet need me, I am going there.’” 

“It was very good of you,” said Violet again. 

** And who is this old friend that I am asked to meet ?” demanded 
Mrs. Grantham. ‘‘ Somebody, I suppose, with whom you used to 
go swimming and robbing birds’ nests and all that.” 

Violet’s clear, low little laugh broke out. 

“ Not exactly,” began Mr. Lord ; ‘‘my old friend ——” 

“Miss Marshall,” said the servant at the door, and as a tall. 
slender, grey-gowned woman swept into the 
room Mrs. Grantham had no trouble in 
deciding from her host’s face that this was 
the old friend. She waited, gently smiling, 
until she and the stranger were: presented to 
each other, and then she put into 
her greeting a delicate warmth 
of welcome that asserted her 
position as the intimate adviser 
of the household. 

“Did I understand Violet to 
say A@iss Marshall?” ‘she 
queried, with her black eyes and 
her black pendants all twinkling 
at the lady as she still held her 
hand. 

“Yes,” said Miss Marshall 
with a latent laugh in her grey 
eyes. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Grantham, 
and the little sound was very 
amiable. If she had only an 
oll maid to fight against she 
could go smiling into the fray. 
She had had a startling impres- 
sion as the graceful figure entered 
that it was a young widow—but 
an old maid! She would not 
need the heavy artillery at all, a 
few light guns would be ample. 

“Isn’t Violet a brave little 
girl to get up a dinner on the 
spur of the moment ?” she said, 
“and she is not exempt from 
troubles with her cook any 
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more than the rest of us—but that is a trouble that you 
are spared of course, Miss Marshall.” The bangles gave another 
amiable rattle. ‘Poor Vi! I was so glad that | could get off from 
my other engagements to-night and come over, Her little ncte 
sounded almost pathetic——” And just as Violet was about to 
interrupt and deny any occasion for pathos the clcer Richards burst 
into the room. 

“Vi, my dear, how do you do ?” He shook her hand, signified 
his approval of her appearance by an admiring wink, and turned to 
Miss Marshall. 

“ Edith Marshall!” he said. ‘‘ Well, well, but I am glad to see 
you. I thought you had forsaken the land of the free for good. 
You've lived abroad fir years, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, except for an occasional flying trip home,” said Miss 
Marshall, who seemed much amused over Mr. Richards and much 
pleased to see him. “I feel rather ashamed of it, so don’t take me 
to task.” 

“Not 1!” cried Mr. Richards, ‘f I’m too glad to see you to take 
you to task for anything.” And then the three fell into a train of 
reminiscences, while Dick murmured foolish things at Violet’s elbow, 
and the friend of the family smilingly bided her opportunity. 

“1 don’t want to be left out of all those nice times that you are 
bringing up,” she broke in presently with a playful suggestion of a 
pout. “Can’t | hear them too? I wonder if they are any of the 
funny things that you to!d Violet and me one evening ? ” she appea'ed 
to Mr. Lerd. 

Mr, Lord could not remember the evening but he did not say so, 
and Mrs. Grantham led the conversation by skilful gradations away 
from youthful memories to present-day affairs. Mr. Lord realised 
helplessly that things were not going as he had intended. All the 
easy friendlin«ss was vanishing from Miss Marshall’s manner. He 
was used to depending on Violet in social emergenc’es, and she 
seemed oblivious of any responsibility. 

“ Edith,” he said, ‘I want to show you that portrait of Uncle 
Abner Tyler that we were speaking of. The rest of you have seen 
it ’—he turned pol'tely, but not invitingly, to the cthers. 

“Oh!” exclaimcd Mrs. Grantham with an enthusiasm which 
jingled every jet, ‘‘ it is the dearest old picture, Miss Marshall. You 
must notice the odd effect of the light on the left side of his forehead. 
1 always feel that Violet and Mr. Lord are too modest to point out 
the beauty of their family portraits.” It was she who led the way to 
the library, and it was she who dilated on the character of Uncle 
Abner Tyler. 

Miss Marshall listened with 
the air of one a little apart from 
the group but politely interested, 
and Mr. Lord relapsed into un- 
happy silence-and wondered why | 
dinner was not announced aid | 
why Violet did not put things . 
right as was her wont. i 

Violet seemed unconscious of awe 
the lateness of the hour. In ee 
reality she was not, but with Dick ; 
seizing every opportunity to make | 
low-voiced tender inquiries 
implying that she was jealous 
of Kittie Gariison her feel- 
ings were not of undivided 
sympathy for her father. If 
he was having a bad time so 
was she, and it was none of 
her fault! Why must she 
suffer for the virtues of her 
ancestors ? 


“You may well 
feel flattered, Miss 
Marshall,’ Mrs. 


Grantham was_ say- 
ing, “if our dear 
Violet asked you to 
dinner after a_half- 
hour’s acquaintance. 


Violet has the 
greatest aversion to 
strangers ; haven’t 


you, Violet ?” 

Violet caught her 
father’s anxious eyes, \ 
which, however, had 
less to do with her 
answer than a 
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righteous desire to thwart Mrs. Grantham. “I should certainly not Mr. Lord conld recognise the very tone in which she had refused to 
consider an old friend of my father a stranger,” she said, with a listen to his explanations the last time they quarrelled twenty-three 
charming smile at Miss Marshall. years ago. He had never forgotten it though they had become 
“Of course not,” said Mr. Lord with relief. friends again after he married. 
“That is very kind of you, Miss Lord,” said Miss Marshall, but “Not at all, Miss Marshall,” Vi was saying; ‘‘at least—please 
there was a reserve in her tone. don’t think of it.” 
Violet,” said Mr. Lord, ‘isn’t dinner a little late ?” “Now run away, children,” said Mr. Richards, “‘ while we finish 
“Tt is, dad,” said Violet. this game. Vi, 1 know your dinners. They are better with a drunken 
“Not a bit,” said Mr. Richards. “It isn’t time for dinner yet, cook than other folks’ with a sober one.” 

Violet.” “Thank you,” said Vi. “This is to bribe me not to interrupt 
“T am afraid it is, Mr. Richards,” said Violet. the game farther; I am going immediately.” She moved away and 
“Well, well, we are all old friends together. What difference Dick followed her willingly. 

does a little delay make ?” “Violet,” he said, as soon as they were out of hearing, “ won’t 
“Tf it doesn’t grow into a long delay,” said Mr. Lord. you give me a little hope ?” 

“Tf you'll excuse me a moment,” said Violet, ‘‘1’ll see what can “Oh yes,” said Violet cheerfully, “I think it will be ready in an 
be done about it.” hour. Are you very hungry ?” 

“T wouldn’t bother, my dear,” said Mr. Richards. Dick looked reproachful and Violet laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t mind speaking to the cook,” said Violet. She “ll go and hurry it up, Dick,” she said, and went away to 
started to go out and then came back. ‘I do mind speaking to the the k tchen. 

cook, Mr. Richards,” she said, and went out again. “That girl is a wonder,” soliloquised Dick. ‘“* She’s 


“What ?” said Mr. Richards. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said Mr. Lord. 

“Why not have a four-handed game, 
Lord ?” said Mr. Richards, who always 
proposed cards if there happened 
to be an unoccupied fifteen 


got me at arm’s length again and.I’m blessed 
if I can see how she did it. Looks straight 
at me and says nothing.” 
Mr. Lord had been making one or 
two ineffectual efforts to get away 
from the card table to speak to 
Violet, but Richards, senior, 
kept him sternly at task. 
Now he made a deter- 
mined bolt for Dick. 
Edith’s polite un- 
friendliness was too 
much for him. 

““Vll be back 
immediately, 
Richards,” he 
said. “I must 
speak to Dick.” 

He seized Dick 
by the arm and 
began with de- 
sperate haste to 
explain the situa- 
tion. Dick  lis- 

tened in blank 
amazement. 
“Tt is your play 
Lord,” called old 
Richards. 
“Coming. Very sorry 
—important,” said. Mr. 
Lord distractedly. ‘“ Dick, 
tell Vi if she can smooth things 
over |’ll never ask her to promise 
anything again. Tell her the bar- 
gain is off. Tell her I desire her to 
tell—to tell anything—that is necessary to 
put things on a proper footing. She can make 


mind at rest. Poor iittle 
girl, you’ve worried her 
about the dinner.” 

“If the ladies 
would care to,” said 
poor Mr, Lord. 

The ladies were 
agreeable, and 
Violet, coming 
back, found them 
at the card table 
and Mr. Richards 
happily dealing. 

“Well, my 
lear little house- 
keeper,” cried 
Mrs. Grantham, 
“now just what is 
the matter ? I 
wager I can guess.” 
She smiled at one 
after another. 

“ Are you trying to 
forget the pangs of hunger 
with cards ?” Violet said. 

““ Now you can’t put me off 
that way,” Mrs. Grantham cried 
gaily. ‘‘ Give me three guesses.” 

“Mrs. Grantham seems to have 
forgotten herself,” thought Mr. Lord. 

“Why doesn’t that old woman tend to 


her cards,” thought Dick, ‘‘and let Violet alone ? levine anything right if she puts her mind to it.” 
1 can’t get a word with her.” “You mean,” said Dick for the fourth time, 
“Your lead, M:s. Grantham,” said Mr. Richards. “that she agreed to tell the absolute truth ?” 
“In a minute. [I must prove my wonderful powers of second “Yes, yes,” said Mr. Lord; “but tell her, Dick—Yes, coming, 
sight. Violet, tell me, isn’t your cook angry because you had Richards.” 
company on ber day out?” “And if she tells a taradiddle she has to take it back?” said 
“Yes,” said Violet. Dick, and a deep joy was growing in his face. 
“By Jove!” said Mr. Richards. “Mad, is she? Humph! * Yes—but tell her it is ended. She has my sanction for anything. 
Well, well! Don’t you care a mite, Violet.” He tried hard not to Tell her, Dick—Yes, | am here. What’s trumps ?” 
look hungry. Miss Marshall was arranging hercards. Mrs. Grantham Dick, left alone, smiled. ‘ That’s why she does not answer me,” 
was all gay sympathy. he soliloquised. ‘ Now, if I can provoke her to a fib shell have to 
““Where is she, Vi?” said Mr. Lord. take it back. She’s game all right. She’ll stand by a promise. What 
“ She’s in her room,” said Violet. ‘ She’s drunk.” an old Betty Lord is to think there was anything wrong about that 
Mr. Richards burst into a roar of laughter. girl’s little pleasant speeches. Well, he’s seen a light, poor chap. 
“The horrid woman,” said Mrs. Grantham, “but we all know Now, how would I best proceed? He tried to plan his campaign, 
how a cook has to be handled.” but he had it only vaguely outlined when Violet returned. 
“ The housemaid is finishing the preparations,” explained Violet. “How’s the cook ?” said Dick. 
“It won’t be very long now, dad. I am very sorry.” “She’s asleep, but the dinner is coming on,” said Violet, 
“You poor little thing !” cried Mrs. Grantham. “As if you could surprised at the prosaic nature of the question. ‘ Poor dad, he’s 
help it. Cooks are all alike. Anyone that has an establishment of distr: ssed.” 
her own can feel for you, and I am sure Miss Marshall will forgive She looked so pretty in her sympathy for her father that Dick 
the delay.” forgot his 7é/e. 
“T am afraid the fault is mine for selecting a day which interferes “Violet, dear,” he began tenderly, “‘ won’t you say something nice 
with Miss Lord’s household arrangements ” said Miss Marshall, and to me before I go away ?” 
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THE TALLER. 
Violet’s eyes were on the portrait of Uncle Abner Tyler. Dick 
waited vainly for a reply. 3 

“You are too tired to even talk, aren’t you ?” he said. 

“Tam not tired at all,” replied Miss Lord, “ but it is a wonder I 
am not,” with an implication that anyone might read. 

“Ves, a drunken cook is wearing.” Dick spoke with ready 
sympathy. 

“1 wasn’t thinking of the cook.” 

“ Well, that’s wise,” cheerfully. 
inebriates.” 

“There are things harder to put up with than drunkenness,” 
said Violet. 

“1 don’t know of anything worse unless it is lying,” returned 
Dick. ‘I think lying is a terrible evil, don’t you ?” 

“No; I think it is a harmless and agreeab'e pastime.’ 

Dick concealed a smile and reflected that he wasn’t making 
much headway. 

From the card table came the sound of Mr. Richards’s voice 
counting up the score, 

“They will be through directly,” thought Dick desperately. He 
essayed a few of the most ageravatingly tender things he could 
think of, but Miss Lord sat in unheeding calm, apparently lost in 

admiration of her great-uncle’s 
pleasing portrait. 


“Never let your mind dwell on 


“ Violet,” he began as a forlorn hope, “it is said that silence 
gives consent, so I know that I am justified in believing that you 
care for me.” 

Miss Lord’s self-control might have been proof against this inane 
remark, but he supplemented it by taking masterful possession of 
her hands and addiny with perfect assurance, “‘ Don’t you, darling 7” 

“T do not,” said Miss Lord and rose with wrathful haste. Then, 
realising her mistake, she went over and sat on the piano stool and 
tried with some show of success to make herself believe that she had 
told the truth. 

And Dick sat still on the little sofa before the portrait of Uncle 
Abner Tyler and felt very much ashamed and very miserably certain 
that he had spoiled whatever chance he might have had. The 
game was enced. His father was, as usual, explaining what would 
have happened if he had not made some particular play. 

“Tt is all over,” thought Dick. ‘All I can do is to go away where 
I can’t see her going about with Craven,” and then a low, hurried, 
half-smothered voice said, ‘* It wasn’t true, Dick,” and Dick, dazzled 
by sidden radiance, looked up to see nothing but a gleam of pale 
blue vanishing into the dining-room. 

He rushed after it and found Miss Lord safely located on the 
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other side of the long table, ostensibly arranging flowers, but with a 
wary eye out for encroaching young men. With a happy heart but 
a calmly respectful manner he addressed her :— 

“Your father wished me to tell you, Violet,” he began, and her 
eyes widened with astonishment, “that he released you from your 
piomise, and that he wished you to use your wonderful tact ”—Dick 
was displaying a fair amount himself—“in making Miss Marshall 
feel sure of her welcome. He said you were to do anything that you 
thought best.” 

‘“* How long have you known this ?” demanded Violet. 

“ About fifteen minutes,” responded Dick with abject contrition. 

“ Well !” said Miss Lord, actually speechless. She stood staring 
at him without a word, and he stared back at her anxiously. 
Presently she spoke, and there was a malicious light in her eye, 
and she gave a little nod to emphasise her promise. 

“ 17]] make it all up to you, Mr. Richards,” she said. 

“You can’t take away the things I know,” Dick answered stoutly, 
and he started determinedly for her side of the table. She ¢athered 
up her blue train but flight was unnecessary. The door behind her 
opened. A voice made itself heard. Dick came to a stop and said 
something under his breath, but it was not the personage he men- 
tioned. It was the housemaid to announce the dinner. 

All through that dinner, which was uncommonly good as Mr. 
Richards repeatedly remarked, Mrs. Grantham found it impossible 


Real wine jars of the East, which 
outvie the jars of “The Forty 
Thieves” which are seen pon the 
stage 


to escape the younger Mr. Richards’s devoted attention, for the 
younger Mr. Richards had had his orders delivered briefly and calmly 
in the security of the housemaid’s presence He even went without 
his after-dinner cigar and accompanied the ladies to the library, 
where he drove Mrs. Grantham to homicidal desires by the per- 
sistency with which he told her idiotic tales of college escapades, 
while Violet and Miss Marshall sat together on a sofa at the other 
end of the room and talked confidentially and uninterruptedly, except 
for occasional bits of laughter from the older woman. Mr. Lord 
joined them when he came in from the dining-room. 

“What has my little girl been telling you, Edith ? ” he said. 

“ The truth, Howard, the entire truth,” she said with laughter in 
her voice. “She is too delightful this little girl of yours. 1 would 
not try to change her.” She smiled in friendly fashion at the serious, 
handsome face above her. ‘‘I want her to come to me for a visit 
this winter,’ she went on. ‘ You will let her go, will you not ?” 

“If | may go to bring her home when the visit is ended,” said 
Mr. Lord. 

Miss Marshall hesitated for just an instant. 
she said, “‘if Violet wishes it.” 

THE END. 


J] think you may,” 
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was recovering from an attack of nerves and was feeling particu- 
larly down-hearted and spiritless when I received an unexpected 
invitation from Gerald Connor, an old Trinity chum of mine, to run 
across on a visit to Gorlin, his place in Ireland. “ If you don’t think 
it will be dull,” he wrote, “ for you'll find only my mother, my sister, 
Mora, and myself here. But if it’s rest and quiet you’re after you’ll 
get your desire, and plenty of it.” 

This being precisely what I was after I wrote back and told him 
so, losing no time in following my letter. 

I found Gorlin a rambling, ancient house—the greater part in 
ill repair certainly, but the inhabited wing as cosy as could be. 
Gerald’s mother received me very kindly and handed me over to the 
tender mercies of the young people to be amused, and I must say we 
managed tolerably well. I came intending to stay a week, and when 
that time had elapsed I feebly hinted the advisability of taking my 
departure, but was promptly overruled. I surrendered without a 
struggle, and my stay lengthened into weeks, and weeks into months. 
I salved my conscience by setting pen to the opening chapters of a 
grand novel which I am bound to say never saw completion. 

It was terribly sentimental, but I was in a particularly sentimental 
frame of mind at that time. Perhaps Mora was responsible for this. 
She was a laughing, merry little witch with a quaint, sparkling wit, 
and I presently found this so entertaining and fascinating that | 
began seriously to consider the advisability of beating a retreat 
and getting back to work before I—well, before matters went too 
far with me. 

I used to make this resolution regularly every night and break it 
with equal regularity when Mora’s eyes beamed so kindly upon me 
in her morning salutation. Those eyes of hers, as I took several 
opportunities of noticing, were true Irish blue and shaded with the 
longest black curved lashes I ever saw. 1 found them an extremely 
interesting study, and one day when in pursuit of knowledge in this 
particular branch of learning I came to the conclusion that to fully 
comprehend them would be the work of a lifetime. 

I told her as much, whereat she laughed and dimpled and fled 
away. But at the door she ran 
into the arms of her brother. 

“Why, Mora!” he cried, de- 
taining her and bringing her back 
into the room. ‘‘\What’s the 
matter with her, Frank?” he 
asked, looking from one to the 
other of us with his good-tempered, 
broad Trish smile. 

“T was asking Miss Mora if 
she did not consider Penstone a 
good name,” I replied, audaciously 
and untruthfully. 

Gerald whistled, but I saw that 
he was neither surprised nor dis- 
pleased. 

“And, Mora?” he said, trying 
to catch a glimpse of her downcast, 
blushing face. But she gave me 
one glance of wonder and then 
breaking from her brother’s arms 
fled away to the doorway of the 
old galleried library in which we 
were standing. At the heavy 
portiére she paused, and turning 
towards us with her eyes full of 
such mirth and mischief as only 
Irish eyes can she swept us a 
curtsey, and affecting the broadest 
brogue of the peasants of county 
Cork said, ‘‘IUs a moighty plisant 
name, sure,” aftcr which she 
swiftly raised the fortidvre and was 
gone before we could stop her. 

Gerald was unfeignedly. pleased 
and insisted upon running me off 
to tell his mother, after which we 
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went in search of Mora, but not a trace of her could we find. We 
roamed all over the inhabited portion of the house calling her 
aloud. 

It was whilst we were so occupied that I passed in one of the 
corridors a door which | had not previously noticed, and an impulse 
of curiosity made me open it. 

The room was evidently not used, but what surprised me was 
that along one side was built a tall organ. I say this surprised me 
because the Connors were all very musical, and an organ was hardly 
an instrument to be despised. 1 noticed, too, that the exposed keys 
were quite half-an-inch thick with dust as, indeed, was the whole 
room, which smelt damp and musty. 

An open manuscript book of music stood upright upon the bracket. 
I glanced at this and was upon the point of examining it more closely 
when a strange thing happened. 1 distinctly saw the bottom corner 
of the right-hand page curl up as if an invisible finger and thumb 
had laid hold of it, and then whilst I gazed fascinated the page was 
Slowly turned. k 

I cannot describe the effect this had upon me. I was not a 
superstitious man, but my hair stiffened.on my head as I saw the 
page deliberately turned by that ghostly hand. I stood petrified 
when Gerald’s step sounded outside. 

“ Hullo !” he cried, putting his head in atthe door, “what are 
you doing here? How did you find this place out? By Jove! the 
mother would have fits if she knew you had penetrated to the 
organ-rocm.” 

The sight of his face and the sound of his cheery voice brought 
me to myself, and I began to feel a little ashamed of my 
weakness. 

“1 don’t know why I came,” I said, ‘‘an irresistible impulse of 
curiosity, I suppose. But I did not know you possessed such a trea- 
sure as an organ, Gerald. It does not seem to be used much judging 
from the state it is in.” i : Gi 
“No,” he said, producing a key from his pocket and insert- 

it in the lock. “Hullo! what’s the matter with the 
1ogki72252i. ; 

The key refused to enter by 
reason of the fact, as we imme- 
diately discovered,:that there was. 
another and a similar key upon 
the inside of the door. 

“Why.did you.do that?” he 
asked. “ Were you going to lock 
yourself in?” 

“ Upon my word I-did not put 
it there,” Isaid.. “ I never noticed 
it until this moment.” 

“That explains how the door 
came to beopenthen. One of the 
servants, no doubt, although they 
have no business in here; the 
room is forbidden. And if you 
please, Frank,” he said, shooting 
the bolt sharply, “ don’t mention 
in my mother’s hearing or Mora’s. 
that you came here or saw this 
room. Where is she hiding, by 
the way ?” 

“What is the mystery about 
the organ-room ?” I asked. 

“Oh, that is our family ghost,” 
hesaid laughing. “I don’t believe 
the tale though.” 

“What tale? Do. tell. me. 
I’m always interested in family 
ghosts.” 

“But this is not a very ancient 
one and-I suppose therefore not 
so respectable. The story runs 
that an ancestor of ours who lived 
at the time of the Civil War and 
the Commonwealth had this organ- 
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Toom built for his own use. However, he had to leave his organ for 
the sword and took up arms for the King, distinguishing himself in 
no small degree. He was heart and soul in the cause, and it nearly 
killed him when the King died. He came back qu'te broken down, 
and they say he used to sit extemporising the most mournful and 
weird music. Well, by and by it became plain that his mind was 
affected. He did the strangest things, and was composing a 
funeral march— for his own funeral, so he said —and what was more he 
announced that he intended to perform it at his own death. In the 
midst of this came the news of arising in the midlands under the 
Earl of Derby to set the exiled King upon his throne, and nothing 
could deter the Connor from setting out to join the band. Even his 
unfinished dirge did not detain him. ‘1 shall return and complete 
it,” was all he said when his friends endeavoured by this considera- 
tion to dissuade him from the mad venture. It is a matter of history 
that the rising came to naught, and day by day the lonely lady left 
at Gorlin waited and waited for news of her husband. At last one 
night she roused her maid exclaiming that her husband was returned 
and was at his organ, which had not been touched since he went 
away. And sure enough they could all hear the notes swelling and 
rising until they culminated in one 
grand crash of harmony, and then 
all was silence. But the strange 
part about it was that he had 
not come back at all, nor indeed 
had anyone touched the instru- 
ment, for the dust had not been 
disturbed, and despatches arriv- 
ing a week after told the wife that 
her husband had been shot at that 
very time. 

“That’s the story, though | 
don’t credit it myself. They say 
that whenever the head of the 
family dies the same thing occurs. 
The servants here all swear they 
heard it when my father died, but 
I was not at home at the time 
so did not have an opportunity 
of inquiring into the mystery.” 

The story interested me. I 
did not point out to my friend 
what had struck me very forcibly, 
namely, that although apparently 
one of the servants had been in 
the room quits lately yet there 
were no traces of footsteps save 
my own in the thick dust carpet- 
ing the floor. 

‘“T suppose the manuscript on 
the bracket was the score of the 
dirge?” I said as we strolled out 
in the dusk upon the modern 
terrace which overlooked the wild 
moorland country at the back of 
Gorlin. 

“So they say, and there’s a 
story about that too. My mother 
believes that whenever the head of 
the family is about to die a fresh 
leaf is turned by the spectre of my 
ancestor. But of course that’s all nonsense.” 

I remembered with a chill what 1 had seen in the organ-room, 
yet something sealed my lips upon the subject—a feeling perhaps of 
shame that I should be moved by a superstitious tale. And after 
all, when 1 thought over the matter it seemed very probabl: 
that the draught from the open door, which | recollected had been 
considerable, was responsible for the mysterious turning of the 
page. 

It must have been about three o’cl ck that night when I awoke 
with a start. A dullred glow shone upon the blind, and hastily cross- 
ing the room I drew the curtains and discovered the cause—a big 
blaze about a mile anda half away as near as I could judge. 1 heard 
somebody stirring, and quickly dressing I went out into the corridor, 
where I met Levison, Geraid’s man. 

To my questions he replied that there had be:n a kind of riot— 
moonlighting he called it—amongst the tenantry. 

“ And Mr. Gerald ?” 

“Well, sir, he’s that wild he’s gone off down there, though it’s 
hardly safe for him, and that’s the truth.” 

Before I could reply a light appeared at th: father end. of the 
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corridor and Mora, carrying a lamp, glided towards us in her white 
wrap. 

“ Where is Mr. Gerald ?” she asked, setting down her lamp upon 
astand. “I see they have fired Lane’s coitage, Levison.” 

The man told hir of Gerald’s venture. 

“ And you let him go ?” she exclaimed, turning to him with blazing 
eyes. ‘You let hin go ?” 

“T could not help it, Miss Mora. 
the blaze.” 

“Alone ?” 

“ Ves, miss, | am sorry to say.” 

She did not speak, but turned her eyes to me. 

“ Mora,” I cried, ‘‘ he shall not be left. 1 will goto his aid with 
any who will come with me. You, Levison ?” 

* Certainly, sir,” replied the man with alacrity, “and bring him 
back to you safe and sound, never fear.” 

She only shook her head slowly, with a sad smile. 

“ Come,” I said,taking her hand and leading her towards her 
room as Levison went off to rouse some of the men. ‘* Come, Mora, 
you must not give way to these fears. Gerald will not venture if he 
finds the men too wild ; be sure 
of that.” 

“Not there, not there, I will 
wait in the library,’’ she said as 
we reached her door. So I took 
her to that gloomy apartment, 
raked up the sunken fire into a 
more cheerful blaze, and sat her 
in a comfortable chair. 

Leaving her, | paused for a 
moment at one of the windows in 
the long corridor and gazed at the 
conflagration. ‘Turning from this 
I was considerably startled to find 
that I was not alone. At first I 
thought that it was Levison who 
had silently approached, but as the 
figure came nearer | saw that it 
was Gerald himself. 

“Why, Gcrald,” 1 exclaimed, 
“where have you been, man ? 
We were just organising a search 
party.” 

He did not reply, but fixed his 
eves upon me with an expression 
of unutterable grief and pain, of 
which I trust I shall never see the 
like again. His face was drawn 
and wan, and upon his forehead 
was an ugly red mark as if 
he had not altogether escaped 
injury. 

“Are you hurt?” I asked; 
and yet, somehow, I dared not 
touch him. 

He gazed upon me for a 
moment with that deep shadow 
in his eyes before he turned away 
and passed quickly through the 
dark doorway. With his departure 
l regained my power of movement, 
and rushing to the door through which he had disappeared I threw 
it open and came face to face with Levison and three men who were 
upon the point of entering. 

They were fully prepared to set out immediately. I knew that 
no human being could have passed without their knowledge, and I 
knew also that, fast or slow, we could not save Gerald. 1 knew that 
even before we found him lying quiet and still by the blazing, 
deserted bui'ding, with a bullet wound in his temple—dead. 

My first thought in that sad hour wasof Mora. Leaving Levison 
and the rest I ran back to Gorlin, panting. 

1 found her sitting where I had left her. She rose as I entered, 
but stretched out her hand to deter me when I would have taken her 
in my arms. 

“Tell me quickly,” she said, and I could hear her heart beating 
where | stood. ‘ You have returned without him ?” 

How could tell her? How break the news? But even as I 
hesitated suddenly there crashed out the grand old organ, the notes, 
touched by that unseen hand, rising and swelling in the unearthly 
music of that ghostly dirg*. And Mor. faintcd in my arms whilst 
her brother was borne in silently and solemnly by his servants, 
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By Ethel and Arthur Ropes. 


na November morning of average dreariness I was peacefully 
reading the 7zmes and ignoring my second cup of coffee when 
a violent kick from Camilla reminded me of her existence. 

“lve spoken to you three times, Augustus,” she remarked, with 
her nose tilted to its highest angle of annoyance, ‘but, of course, 
my conversation doesn’t interest you.” 

“Well, you see, dear, the war——’I began apologetically, 
intending to explain that I was absorbed in the Japanese movement 
on Chin-chow-chang, intended to cut off a Russian force at Chang- 
chow-ching, neither of which places was on any map. Camilla 
promptly put her fingers in her ears. ‘Oh don’t talk about that 
horrid war, I’m sick of it !” she cried. 

“ Well, what was it you were saying before you kicked me?” I 
asked meekly. 

“Tt seems hardly worth repeating now,” she sniffed. “I said— 
isn’t Christmas horrid nowadays, and do you want to spend this 
one as we did last ?” 

“ No!” | answered vehemently and without hesitation, 

We had spent the last Christmas with rich but stodgy relatives, 
eating rich but stodgy food amid attempts at mirth that were stodgy 
but the reverse of rich. 

“T thought you wouldn’t,” said Camilla with a wicked smile ; 
“‘ besides, | have a feeling deep down in my soul that they won’t ask 
us again,” 

“Then why did you raise the question ?” I asked innocently, 
forgetting that when Camilla makes pointed observations and enforces 
them with a pointed toe she generally has a hidden purpose behind 
her apparently meaningless remarks. 

For all answer Camilla produced her purse and extracted from 
its depths, in which anything conceivable (except money) may be 
found, a crumpled and dingy scrap of newspaper. 

“T saw this in a paper at the Free Library when I went to change 
a book,” she said cheerfully. 

“You cut it out of a library paper!” I exclaimed in horror. 
Camilla nodded, ‘It didn’t matter,” she said, ‘‘nobody saw, and 
besides, it was latish'in the afternoon.” 

I took the cutting from her mechanically. “I suppose you know,” 
I said severely, “that you might be heavily fined for damaging the 
property of the Borough Council ?” 

Camilla almost sneered. ‘“ A lot of damage I did!” she remarked, 
“taking half an inch of a halfpenny paper! Read it and don’t talk 
nonsense.” 

I accordingly read the document, which was not long :— 

“If you want to have a real old-fashioned Christmas, come to 
Bingdon Hall, Hants, a beautiful old country house in large grounds. 
Unceasing fun and frolic. Terms moderate.” 

And then followed the name of the London agent. 

‘* Shall we ?” asked Camilla, as I laid the cutting down and took 
a large gulp of coffee to steady my nerves. ‘I’m sure it would be 
great fun, and it couldn’t be as bad as a nasty, cold, foggy Christmas 
in town.” i 

“Impossible !” I said firmly. “ You don’t know whom we might 
meet—probably a whole houseful of bounders, who would all want 
to call on us afterwards.” 

Camilla looked pathetic ; it suits her face in profile. 

“Tt would be such a funny experience,” she meekly suggested, 
“Cand ‘if they were bounders we could always be summoned back to 
town by an urgent telegram.” 

I hesitated. Camilla’s wildest ideas have sometimes turned out 
well. “ Will you take all the responsibility if it’s a failure ?” I asked ; 
and she answered by flying to her writing table and beginning a note 
to the agent asking for particulars. The answer came back promptly 
next morning ; terms were 2} guineas per week inclusive, and the 
agent enclosed a glowing account of the house and grounds which 
might have been—and perhaps was—penned by an auctioneer. 

The moderate terms and the “acres of lovely woodland,” though 
I do not know what good the latter would be in winter, conquered 
Camilla, and I heard her telling a friend whom she met that after- 
noon at a studio tea that we were “‘going to spend Christmas with 
friends at a beautiful old house in the country.” Oh Sapphira ! 

“ Podgy dear,” said Camilla a few days after we had accepted 
for a fortnight at Bingdon Hall, “I saw a perfectly exquisitely 
scrumptious Japanese kimono at Pickering’s to-day—only £3 Ios. } 
I thought it would make such a sweet costume if we have any fancy- 
dress balls at Christmas.” I was silent, and Camilla broke out 
again—‘ Oh, please, please, don’t think I’m hinting, for I’m not ; and 
Augustus dear, perhaps it would be better if we didn’t give each 
other any Christmas presents this year.” 

At that precise moment the maid brought ina large cardboard 
box with Pickering’s label on it. I looked at the Lox and then at 
Camilla ; I am glad to say that she had the grace to blush. ‘‘ It was 
all the young man in the shop,” she explained hurriedly. ‘ I admired 
it so much that he said he would send it up for me to try on, though 
I told him not to trouble; indeed I did,” she concluded rather 
lamely as she lifted the gorgeous kimono out of the tissue paper 
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and held it up with a heart-rending sigh of hopeless longing. “ Isn’t 


it perfect?” she breathed as she threw it over her shoulders, 


displaying several large golden cranes flying across a flame-coloured 
firmament. ; é 

I took out my cheque book. ‘Camilla, you are——” I began 
severely, but the rest of my reproof was lost in an overwhelming 
hug and an ecstatic whisper. 

“ Podgy, you’re a darling.” 

The day of departure came and Camilla packed. I often 
wonder whether Lot’s wife did not insist on taking an impossible 
amount of luggage with her in her move, and whether in the base 
of her pillar of salt there might not be found some compressed cane 
trunks of the period. When I saw the two vast boxes that Camilla 
was taking for a fortnight I expostulated, but in vain. ‘ We might 
as well have enough to wear while we are about it, and it won’t 
cost any more,” was her final and unusually logical argument. 

“Courtland told me that his wife——” I murmured, but Camilla 
cut me short. 

“Mrs. Courtland is a frump, and besides she hasn’t any 
clothes,” was her crushing retort. I felt inclined to express a 
facetious horror, but at packing times Camilla has no sense of 
humour, so | merely sat on the trunks to enable her to lock them. 

“Tsn’t it quite romantic ?” said Camilla, squeezing my hand as 
we drove to Waterloo. ‘A real old-fashioned Christmas in a lovely 
old hall. Such a elever idea of Mr.——, what is his name? 
You've got his letter, haven’t you?” I searched my pockets vainly, 
and remembered that I had left the agent’s note with the name cf 
our future host in the pocket of another coat, now packed at the 
bottom of the biggest trunk. 

“Never mind,” said Camilla soothingly, “don’t bother. I 
can’t remember his name, but I think it’s Shaw or Smith, or 
something beginning with S.” 

“JT know it begins with an S,”’ I assented ; “anyhow they’ll 
send to meet us, and anybody will know Bingdon Hall.” 

“Of course,” said Camilla, with a sigh of relief as the cab 
climbed the steep ascent of Waterloo Station (main line). 

It was dusk when we arrived at the little station where we were 
to get out, and except for an old woman witha large market basket we 
were the only passengers to alight. As we watched the guard tumbling 
our trunks out a footman in livery came up froma smart victoria 
standing close to the platform. 

“Tt’s all right, sir; I’ll see to the luggage,” he said, touching his 
hat, and Camilla sprang gaily into the carriage, I following. There 
was a shabby waggonette waiting near the station, the driver of 
which was talking to the old woman. As we passed him | heard 
him say with some vigour, “ Well, ?’m jiggered!” Then he drove 
off in the opposite direction. It did not occur to. me at the time to 
wonder why he was jiggered. 

Camilla was in ecstasies with the fur-lined rug and foot-warmer. 
“To think,” she exclaimed, “that we nearly didn’t come! -I hope 
you'll always take my advice in future, Podgy dear.” After a quarter 
of an hours brisk drive we turned in at a pair of massive iron 
gates flanked by a lodge and rattled up a winding drive. between 
clipped yew hedges to the front of a big Elizabethan mansion lit up 
with a lavishness seldom seen off the stage. : 

As we entered the hall a tall, spare, elderly man, clean-shaven 
and with white hair, came forward to greet us. His accent pro- 
claimed that our Old English Christmas was to have a New England 
host. 

“Why, Mr.——” he hesitated and I came to the rescue. ‘ Burn- 
ham,” I said. “Mr. Burnham,” he repeated doubtfully, “ | am 
delighted to meet you and Mrs. Burnham. I guess we’re going to 
have a real old Washington Irving Christmas here.” 

“How too delightful !” chimed in Camilla—she never remains 
long outside of a conversation. ‘“That’s just what we’ve been 
looking forward to for ever so long.” 

The head of Bingdon Hall, for such I judged him to be, 
brightened up visibly. “Why it’s real good of you to say so, Mrs. 
Burnham,” he exclaimed. ‘I was beginning to think that Mrs. 
Stayers (‘I knew it began with an S,’ breathed Camilla over my 
shoulder) had asked folks that didn’t care one bit for the spirit of 
the thing. Christmas don’t seem a fashionable proposition here. 
My wife’s in the music-room practising carols,” he added, ‘ [ don’t 
know if you’d like to see her or go right up to your room,” 

Camilla settled the question. She never likes to be seen by 
another woman when she has been driving in the wind. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” she said sweetly, “we should like to tidy 
up and get straight, and we couldn’t think of disturbing Mrs.—Mrs. 
Stayers at her carols. We could not have had a warmer welcome 
than you have given us.” 

Mr. Stavers’s face lit up with a large smile. ‘ Mrs. Burnham,” 
said he with a’ frankness that in a Briton might have seemed 
excessive, I like you; you’re the right sort.” Here I interfered 
and asked if someone could show us our room. Mr. Stayers turned 
to a footman who had been standing near him like an outfitter’s 
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dummy and told him to take us up to our room. Then he parted 
from us and we heard a gust of ‘* Nowcll, Nowell,” suddenly choked 
by the thud of a distant door. 

Camilla, whose manners are at times rude, poked me in the ribs 
as we followed the footman up a wide staircase flanked with quaint 
carved figures. ‘I don’t see how they can do it at the price,” she 
murmured, and I am bound to say that the same thought had struck 
me. Our wonderment increased when we saw our room, which was 
large, lofty, and garnished with the newest and most comfortable of 
antique furniture, with a dressing-room leading out of it and a bath- 
room beyond that was fitted with shower, douche, wave, and needle 
apparatus. Camilla fairly gasped as the footman said, ‘‘ Dinner at 
half-past seven, sir,” and vanished leaving us facing our unstrapped 
trunks. Then she recovered her composure and began to unpack, 
chirruping with joy at each fresh discovery of comfort or con- 
venience. 

““ Augustus, dear,” she said after hanging up her gowns in the 
huge wardrobe and looking at them from the middle of the room, 
“] want to make a good impression at the start so I think I’ll wear 
my nicest evening dress.” 1 made no remark; [ was not even sure 
which she considered her nicest dress for her taste was apt to vary. 

“Of course you may think me silly,’ went on Camilla with a 
disdainful sniff, ‘* but so much depends on first impressions.” 

“Oh that’s all right,” I answered carelessly; ‘you certainly 
impressed Mr. Stayers.” Camilla gave a superior smile. 

*IUs the women one has to dress for,” she remarked, and I did 
not contradict her, though a meaner man might have suggested that 
if she dressed solely for other women the other women had better 
pay for her frocks. 

We dressed and were ready to go down by a quarter-past 
seven. 

“Come along,” said Camilla, “ we'll get to the drawing-room 
early and take stock of the people as they come in.” Just as we 
reached the top of the main staircase a male figure advanced along 
a corridor and to my intense surprise the face at the top of the shirt 
front was that of Simmons, the last man I should have expected to 
meet anywhere but at the club about Christmas-time. He seemed 
equally surprised to meet us ; in fact, as he put it afterwards, I could 
have knocked him over with a peanut. 

“Why, this is good !” he cried, “ I didn’t know you were coming 
here. Where did you meet them ?” 

Camilla smiled cheerfully. “ Weve only met fz so far,” she 
said, ‘and I’m sure he’s a dear.” 

“Yes, he’s a good old sort,” assented Simmons, ‘‘ but she’s a 
holy terror.” Camilla looked alarmed. 

‘She doesn’t drink, I hope ?” I asked anxiously. 

“Oh no!” he answered, “only temper sometimes.” 

“Oh well,” said Camilla placidly, “that doesn’t matter, for we 
needn’t see more of her than we want.” 

Simmons looked blank for a moment as if he could not quite 
make out her meaning; then he went on: “Rather a job lot of 
people here,” he said, “not bad, but queer mixture—must have 
picked them up rather promiscuously I should think.” 

“Naturally,” | replied, ‘I don’t see what else they could do.” 

Again that uncomprehending blankness passed. over Simmons’s 
face; then he seemed to catch my meaning and nodded gloomily. 
“ Yes, that’s the worst of these new people,” he said, and we entered 
the drawing-room. ; 

A tall, massive, rather over-dressed, and very much _ over- 
diamonded woman came forward to greet us. When | call her 
over-dressed I mean as to quality rather than quantity. Her bodice, 
as Simmons epigrammatically remarked, should have been ‘ taken 
up for having no visible means of support.” It made Camilla, as 
she afterwards said, feel positively nervous. 

‘“ Mrs. ;’ the lady began with the same hesitation as her 
husband? ‘‘ Burnham,” Camilla filled in quickly. ‘* Mrs. Burnham, 
I am real pleased to meet you and Mr. Burnham. I hope now you 
have everything you want. I mean this to be just a heavenly time 
for everyone,” 

Camilla assured her that we were delighted with our quarters 
and that the house was the loveliest place imaginable, and everyone 
so kind that we should never want to go home, and as for Mr. 
Stayers, she had fallen quite in love with him. Mrs. Stayers’s face, 
which had been one smile, clouded over when Camilla praised her 
husband. ‘He can be vurry nice,” she said grudgingly, ‘ but he’s 
a real nuisance when he hustles round.” 

by this time Simmons had moved off to another acquaintance 
and the drawing-room was nearly full of people, mostly well-dressed 
and loud-voiced but all with a certain doubtfulness of manner as 
if they did not quite know how they or others were there. This 
vague mist of uncertainty melted before the beaming warmth of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stayers, who circulated through the room, always well 
apart, and when dinner was announced even the morose Simmons 
was hilarious, 

He wished to take in Camilla, but Mr. Stayers claimed that 
privilege, declaring that the last arrival was the guest of the evening. 
My wife, not caring to be disagreeable on the first night, disregarded 
alike Simmons’s dismay and Mrs. Stayers’s black frown and took 
our host’s arm, though she thought it “ rather cheek” on his part. 
Mrs. Stayeis, ironing out her brow with an effort, answered her 
husband’s lead by asking me to take her in. 

The dinner was excellent, and | complimented our hostess on her 
chef. Wine—very fair wine, too—was handed with each course, 
and neither Camilla nor I liked to decline it, though, of course, we 
knew it must be an extra. The dinner alone was absurdly too good 
for the money. I did not talk much to Mrs. Stayers, for she allowed 
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the cares of the hostess to weigh upon her too evidently, and 
occasionally scowled down the table in a threatening manner. 
Camilla was certainly getting on very well with Mr. Stayers. 

Dessert came and passed, and Mrs. Stayers gathered her female 
flock and departed, leaving us to chat over a port of quite respectable 
age. Stayers, who like many Americans was abstemious, soon 
proposed billiards and led a party to the billiard-room. I did not 
join him, though I should have liked a game. I knew that Camilla 
would want me, and I enticed Simmons into the drawing-room, where 
we found one of the ladies singing something out of the last musical 
comedy. 

Mrs. Stayers, who had been near Camilla, bustled across to me 
almost before the singer had ended with the little squeak affected by 
ladies in musical comedies. 

“Mr. Burnham,” she gushed, “ your wife is just sweet, and I 
can’t think how it is Mr, Stayers never told me about you; but 
there, we have so many friends, and he asks his and I ask mine, and 
there are plenty of folk here that he doesn’t know.” 

I felt puzzled; I could understand that it would make the paying 
guests more comfortable to have a sort of legal fiction that they were 
all invited, but Mrs. Stayers was overdoing the trick. ‘‘ Now do tell 
me,” she went on, ‘‘ how did you meet him ? ” 

“Tn the hall, of course,” 1 answered with a laugh. 

“Now, Mr. Burnham,” she remonstrated, shaking a fat finger 
weighted with rings at me; “it’s real mean of you to make fun 
of me.” 

“Well then, Mrs. Stayers,” I answcred with a little irritation, 
“| have corresponded with your husband, but we met for the 
first time to-day.” Mrs. Stayers looked at me searchingly—even 
suspiciously. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I call that real cute of Josiah; he 
didn’t want it to seem that all the! folks were my friends. I guess. 
he needn’t have troubled though,” she went on to herself, ‘ there 
are quite three others he asked.” Then, as if the subject had ceased 
to interest her, Mrs. Stayers turned her back on me and began to: 
discuss Mr. Pinero’s dancing doll with a young man who had a 
“washed-out” complexion, for which apparently he had employed 
an inferior Jaundress. 

I felt annoyed at Mrs. Stayers’s persistence in the pretence of being 
a lavish hestess ; the joke was done to death, and I resolved to resent 
it in some indirect but significant manner. I could think of nothing 
that was sufficiently severe without being cruel except retiring at an 
early hour. I therefore took advantage of the buzz of conversation 
that accompanied a piano solo to make my way across to Camilla. 
She had at last recaptured Simmons and was recalling episodes of 
her girlhood, consequently it was some time before I could get an 
opening to suggest our leaving. ‘‘ You're tired,” I said, “and so 
am I, and the room’s horribly hot ; Jet’s go up to our room,” 

Simmons looked surprised and even distressed. 

**T say, old man,” he remarked in an undertone, ‘‘ you can’t very 
well turn in yet, it’s quite early.” af 

*T can do what I jolly well please,’ I answered rather crossly. 
‘““1f other people choose to put up with this silly nonsense about it’s 
being a country-house party I don’t see why we should,” and taking 
Camilla’s arm I crossed the room, leaving Simmons collapsed on his 
chair. We found Mrs. Stayers near the door and bowed her a frigid 
good night. She also looked after us with some surprise, and as the 
door closed I could hear her rather strident voice calling for ‘ Josiah.” 

“ Augustus, dear,” said Camilla as we reached our dour, “you 
were rather rude just now.” 

“Not at all,” I replied rather sharply, though I was beginning to 
think that I had keen too hard on our hostess ; ‘‘ we’re paying guests. 
and we can do as we like. That woman wants a lesson.” 

“It’s very odd,” said Camilla pensively ; ‘‘ Mr. Simmons seems 
to keep up the pretence like all the rest. When I asked him if 
he didn’t think this was a wonderfully cheap way of spending 
Christmas he only laughed and told me not to ke epigrammatical,, 
and I never dreamt of such a thing. I wish I could,” she added 
regretfully. 

Camilla had to do some more arranging, and I had to write some 
letters, so that it was one o’clock when | opened our door to put out 
a pair of shoes that had lost their freshness in packing. As | did so 
1 heard a slight sound, and looking along the corridor saw a man 
servant standing at a discreet distance from our door and gazing 
towards it. Turning my head to detect what brought him there | 
noticed another man similarly occupied. I wondered what they 
could be doing. Was Mrs, Stayers liable to fits of homicidal mania ? 
I locked the door, put out the light, and went to bed. Camilla was 
too sleepy to discuss the mystery except by grunts, and we were 
undisturbed. 

Next morning we rose at our leisure and strolled down to break- 
fast about half-past nine. As we came out on the landing I looked 
back and saw the same two men, or others like them, apparently 
following us along the dim corridor. I pointed them out to Camilla, 
and she agreed that it was most extraordinary. At the door of the 
breakfast-room we saw Mr. Stayers, who was apparently waiting for 
us, with his face set in stern lines. 

“Mr, Burnham,” he said, “1 should like to speak to you and 
Mrs. Burnham in the library,” and without another word he turned 
and led the way. We followed, feeling rather like children about to 
be lectured for some offence, and the bodyguard closed in behind. 
Camilla questioned me with her eyes; I could only return the 
inquiry. ; 

“ What have we done now ?” she murmured. 

Fortunately just before we reached the library we met Simmons, 
and with one appealing look Camilla retained him as counsel for the 
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defence. When we enter.d the room, with its formidable array ot 
old folios and quartos tooled in tarnished gold, the impression of 
being in the trial scene of a melodrama was overpowering. Mrs. 
Stayers was sitting as examining magistrate, and the rural con- 
stable was by her side, with his uniform strained to bursting by 
official importance, 

Mr. Stayers opened the proceedings as I came forward, Camilla 
hanging back with Simmons, and the servants remaining outside 
the door. Our good host seemed genuinely distressed. 

“Mr. Burnham,” he said, “I’m sorry to say that you and Mrs. 
Burnham are suspected of being here for an unlawful purpose——” 

“An unlawful purpose !” I repeated vaguely. 

The examining magistrate broke in. 

“Its no use beating about the bush, Josiah,” she snapped ; 
“Mr. Burnham, you’d better own up, and we won’t be hard on you, 
for you haven’t gotten a chance at them anyhow.” 

“A chance at what ?” I faltered. 

“At my jewels, of course,” answered the lady angrily, with a 
glance at the liberal display of diamonds she was wearing even so 
early in the day. 

“ What ?” shrieked Camilla, Simmons, and I in chorus. 

“You'd better come along quiet,” said the constable meaningly. 
“ve been on your track some time, I ’ave.” 

I seemed to be struggling in a nightmare. “ There must be some 
mistake,” I gasped when I got my breath again. ‘“ This is Bingdon 
Hall, isn’t it ?” 

“ Bingdon ’Ali is two miles off ’ere, other side of the station,” said 
the constable with asperity, “and it ain’t no use for you to pretend 
as you didn’t know as it wasn’t.” 

“But I did think it was Bingdon Hall,” I cried. ‘‘ We were going 
there for Christmas as paying guests, and I’ve got the man’s letter in 
my other suit.”’? Here the constable grunted incredulously. 

“No!” I exclaimed, ‘it’s in this suit!” and | dived into my 
breast pocket and triumphantly produced the letter I had received 
from the proprietor of Bingdon Hall. 

“There’s his name,” I went 
‘© Tomlinson.” 

I heard Camilla murmur behind me, ‘ Tomlinson ! and I knew 
it began with S,” and she and Simmons became hysterical. ‘“ Look 
at it!” I said, handing the letter to Mr. Stayers, who bent over it 
with his wife. ‘I forgot the man’s name and I’d packed the letter in 
this suit or I should have known at once.” 

“This looks right enough,” said Mr. Stayers after a careful 
inspection. The constable scratched his head doubtfully. ‘“ There 
ain’t no getting topsides with these kind of folk,” he said ; “bless 
you, sir, ’andwriting is nothing to them.” 

Here Simmons, who had been giggling with Camilla in the most 
und:gnified manner, came decisively to the rescue. “‘ Mr. Stayers,” he 
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said, “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Burnham are very old friends of mine and I can 
vouch for their respectability. If you want any more proof, why not 
send round to Bingdon Hall and make inquiries ?” 

This settled the matter. Mr. and Mrs. Stayers had had business 
relations with Simmons and knew him for what they termed “a 
white man.’”? Our unintentional host drew the constable to the door ; 
what. passed between them I do not know except that some of it 
chinked, and the officer departed radiant. Meanwhile Mrs. Stayers 
was overwhelming us with apologies. -“ Why, Mrs. Burnham,” she 
cried, ‘I don’t know how you'll ever forgive us!” ‘ There’s nothing 
to forgive,” said Camilla soothingly ; ‘it was our fault for being so 
stupid.” But the good lady was not to be checked. “ It was all 
Mr. Stayers,” she ran on, “he asked some folks I didn’t know, and 
then when you came he thought you were my friends and | thought 
you were his.” 

‘What made you suspect us ?” I asked. 

“ Well, I guess you gave yourselves away a bit last night,” she 
said. ‘‘And after you went up I asked Mr. Stayers, and he allowed 
he’d never met you before and I guessed I hadn’t, so we felt kind of 
uneasy and put two of the men to watch.” 

“TI saw them,” { putin. I did not mention my speculation as to 
possible homicidal mania. 

“Well then,” went on Mrs, Stayers,“this morning a telegram came 
from some people Mr. Stayers expected to say that owing to sudden 
illness they couldn’t come, and as your room was the only one left 
I just guessed we couldn’t have met you by chance somewhere and 
asked you as Mr. Stayers allowed he might.” 

“It is rather an intricate business,” I observed as she paused for 
breath, “ but all is clear now, and we have only to apologise for 
having trespassed on your hospitality and depart for Bingdon Hall.” 

“What a beautiful sentence !”” murmured Camilla as we turned 
te go; but Mr. Stayers barred the way. 

“Mr. Burnham,” he said with hearty emphasis, ‘‘I like you and 
I like Mrs. Burnham, and we’d be real glad if you would stay and 
make your Christmas with us just the same.” 

Camilla looked at me; it was a strong temptation. 

Mrs, Stayers seeing us waver reinforced her hushand. ‘ Why, 
you'll spoil all the fun if you don’t,” she cried, ‘and Bingdon Hall’s 
a no-account place ; I’ve heard it’s just turrible there.” 

“ Stay !” whispered Simmons, and we stayed. 

I compounded with Mr. Tomlinson of Bingdon Hall and we 
enjoyed our Christmas with a clear conscience. We had a splendid 
time, for Mr. and Mrs. Stayers seemed as anxious to make us happy 
as if they had been responsible for our blunder. Camilla always 
maintains that she felt sure we had made a mistake the moment we 
entered the house. I ask her why in that case she did not tell me 
of her misgivings. To this question she has not yet invented a 
satisfactory answer. but will doubtless do so in time. 
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FOR RULES SEE PREViOUS ISSUES, 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Thirteenth Series) 


1g AS A R Ss 
Bek N c H 
Sa E G R oO 


Aree Cc ter eS oe Cres Osa VV 


1. The general's full name was William Fenwick 
Williams. The Acrostic Editor regrets that he does not 
understand “ Kidros."’ 

Correct answers to No. 6 have been received from: 
Arosa, Arho, Abna, Abeille, Attrisolle, Audrayia, Aenea, 
Agag, Agnes, Abe, Aredark, Ajanda, A.C.R., Aggio, 
Adecee, Archway, Alnwick, Attwood, A.M.O.S., April, 
Adorage, ‘Adabarth, Ashbury, Almeria, Altisidora, Altan- 
ower, Abos, Appenzell, Aeronaut, Amsted, Aston, Beas- 
key, Bruiser, Biddlebird, Britonia, Blackie, Bloomsbury, 
Bluebags, Beauty, Bladud, Briar-rose, Boscombe, Bel- 
manor, Bavette, Bydand, Bosmere, Babette, Bricky, 
Berth, Belotelo, Bedford, Burlington, Bimbo, Boz, 
Barina, Billee, Brock-hill, Baloo, Brutus, Baturi, Bulbul, 
Bunny, Charingthay, Corrib, Corbiniere, Cherry-cheeks, 
Chippie, Corban, Chiria, Clarelou, Coomb, Chelfish, 
Cherry-bobs, Caldan, Chicot, Cwrwda, Criffel, Candun, 
Cantiniere, Carlos, Ca-ira, Castledene, ¥!Coryanthes, 
Courtier, Chippers, Cigarette, Chinka, Cass, Coalpan, 
Colepark, Carnarvon, Cheyne, Cuscus, Chinchin, Cervin, 
Donna, Dodpoller, Dignity, Dunmore, Donnetta, Du- 
quessa, Darekil, Dainty, Derfla, Duchess, Dale, Dorothee, 
Dogfox, Dinah, Daxy, Doma, Driscoll, Doune, Dear-one, 
Dodo, Doge, Daddy, Dumnorix, Diogenes, Dewankhas, 
Dearthing, Dante, Edina, Eliot, Elms, Eastwind, Eiya, 
Enos, Elleville, Ethna, Edicus, Ensham, Evelyn, Ethie, 
Evilo, Etteragram, Ferret, Fog, Fern, Fulmarno, Flosa- 
ger, Faz, Florodora, Florence, Firefly, Floss-silk, Fris- 
quet, Fortiter, Fulwood, Fiora, Flare, Freda, Francis, 
Videlia, Griselda, Gasco, Golden-girl, Gopher, Guppy, 
Grumgrizzly, Grey-eyes, Gatebell, Gollywog, Glevum, 
Golo, Glenmalure, Heath, Hibernia, Hoopoe, Humber, 
Hawkley, Horsa, Herr-oil, Hartoffska, Hopeitsright, Hati, 
Hittite, Harkit, Hook, Honolulu-loo, Hazelnut, Hudor, 
Hadith, Ignota, Inverloddon, Jaelsee, Jacko, Jag, Joker, 
Joblinski, Janus, Jackson, Kipper, Kathbaron, Kamsin, 
Kinghawkes, King-cole, Kamoral, Keewee, Kooc, Ki-wi, 
Katinka, Keys, Kingsan, Ko, Kempsey, Lhasa, Lutra, 
Lulu, Leep, Lamlash, Lannie, Louisa, Lady-bower, 
Links, Libussa, Lengthington, Lorraine, Mavourneen, 
Melisande, Midge, Marion, Massareene, Miggins, More- 
mie, Marie, Mascotte, Mendip, Munshi-ji, Macaudax, 
Minorca, Monazite, Mother-bunch, Minatur, Mummer, 
Mourino, Mingo, Mahtal, Manor, Meta, Monty, M.L.H., 


Mars, Madju, Mudjekeewis, Naerc, Nigger, Nibs, 
Nimble, Neto Novice, Nworb, Oh-there, Orion, Oak, 
Olea, Oku, Ortowin, Ovalina, Osoesi, Owlet, Owen, Oh- 
girls, Pegunhere, Petite, Pixie, Punjab, Paddy, Pongo, 
Pop, Pearl, Peverel, Pollywaddles, Paris, Port-gregg, 
Pacdam, Pingpong, Park, Pongkyle, Pompom, Polmood, 
Peugeot, Piccino, Pluto, Penguin, Primavera, Poop, 
Quixote, Queerlock, Robin, Rumtifoo, Roma, R.G.A., 
Ronpu, Roy, Raven, Regina, Revlos, Ripping, Remus, 
Square, Seastar, Scafell, Splendide, Sophia, She, Stroller, 
Skerry, Sweetbells, Snibbets, Snipe, Seeker, Serapion, 
Stodgy, Supercargo, Sheward, Silver-fox, Sherkolmes, 
Speranza, Smut, Sandow, Shamrock, Solver, Selie, 
Smart, Stede, Scraps, Southoe, Sa, Sturford, Speedwell, 
Sunbeam, St. Quentin, Snipper, Sivart, Senga, Toby, 
Tootles, Truth, Tamworth, Troloss, Tiptilted, Trilby, Tal- 
bot, Tina, Talfourd, Tobias-john, Tangley, Three-tricks, 
Tadpole, Teufel, Towser, Tiballak, Torpedo, Telephone, 
Taffy, Tipwit, Titmouse, Tinmar, Tettus, Tax, Usher, 
Victor, Veronique, Virginian, Vermas, Wild-violet, Wild- 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Thirteenth Series) 


As “ Hoggenheimer "’ for our fun did clown 
And now as “ Sergeant Brue"’ he holds the town. 
Laughter attends his every smile or frown. 


1. 'Tis chiefly made from grapes pressed to this state. 
It cheers, but sometimes does inebriate. 
2. Full of black fluid on your table stands, 
And with its help you write, and mess your hands. 
3. Here Dante found the spirits of the great 
Who died unknowing of the Christian state. 
4. Our ancestors believed without a doubt 
That man in form of wolf could prow] about 
And prey on his own kind like so much game. 
7 |The Frenchmen gave the fiendish thing thisname. 
5. This is a broad wet road to Mandalay. 
You sail or steam by Rangoon on the way. 
Old-fashioned spelling differed somewhat. Say? 
6. A famous embrocation briefly known 
By maker's name, lacking one of its own. 
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walker, Walneerg, Wicwaka, Wimbledon, Wensleydale, 
Workitout, Wellington, Wyvern, Wildman, We-two, 
Whereisit, Wynell, Winifred, Wyst, Whittington, What- 
ho, Wizard, Weel, Waughtauk, Wasp, Xam, Xit, Yoko, 
Yeliab, Yma, Yamay, Yasmar, Ynnocencia, Yellow, Zimmy, 
Zamzam, Zumchoo, Zarabin, Zephyrine, Zoreyda, 
Zarinda, Zargontoste, Zingari,and two without pseudonym 
from Magheramorne and Bekesbourne. 

In answer to many solvers, Philip’s Handy General 
Atlas will be found very useful in geographical lights. 
It has good large maps and a copious index. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Marion’’ put 
‘‘inco"’ for light 5 in No. 4, which appears to have no 
meaning at all; and ‘‘ Yamay”’ put “‘ synic.”’ 

“Petite '’ and ‘ Yeliab’’ are credited with correct 
answers to No. 4, omitted by some carelessness. 

‘* Diogenes's '’ answer to No. 4 arrived too late. 

The Acrostic Editor finds after much trouble that 
“Poop "' having written her own name in large on the 
top of the sheet several answers have been credited to 
‘*Missowen.'’ These will be corrected, but she is re- 
quested to put ‘‘ Poop” at the top for the future or the 
Acrostic Editor will not be responsible. 


TWELFTH SERIES 
Answer to the Special Acrostic 


i We us| aeveaeen| F 
Py = 40) R E L L 
SRE VarEe eS na On kia & 
yt e Y S 
5. (E) D I at H 


1. Flow, fow/(l). 

2. Ancestor of the Orlofs. The tyrant was Peter the 
Great. 

3. The late lord, chairman of Baring’s bank at the 
time of the ‘“‘crisis.”’ 

4. Emblem of the French Monarchy. The Duke of 
Marlborough presents the King annually with a standard 
on which are three fleurs-de-lys. 

5. See The Talisman, 

The following tie equally with correct uprights and 
four correct lights—Almeria, Chiria, Caldan, Freda, 
Ponga, Square, For them is set the following 


Special Acrostic 


Take but one word, and in it you will find 
Both patriarch and saint. Be so inclined. 
Answers must be sent in by Monday first post. The 


best will be accepted. Solvers are required to send in 
names ard addresses to save time. 


THE TATLER 


HIS FAVOURITE AUTHOR—PART I. HIS 


VIRTUE TRIUMPHANT. By Winifred Dolan. 


af H ush, my dear, the neighbours will hear.” 
“T don’t care if they do hear—they’ve no business to be listening. 


I repeat, I consider that the manners of the 
day are deplorable—yours most of all.” 

At all events stick to the point. We are 
discussing Pimpleton’s manners, not mine.” 

“ He behaves like a boor.” 

“T agreed with you. I think he does.” 

“ No, you didn’t ; you said, ‘An earl can 
do anything.’ ” 

“With impunity.’ Be accurate.” 

“ Did you not ?” 

“Yes; but I was referring to his eating a 
banana down Piccadilly.” 

“ And you approved of his vulgarity.” 

“I never approved of his vulgarity. 1 
merely said that Pimpleton eating a banana 
down Piccadilly would still be Pimpleton to 
the end of time.” 

“A very silly speech, too. I suppose we 
are all ourselves to the end of time.” 

“Not always. There’stherub. If you’re 
intrinsic nothing matters what you do, but if 
you assume a part in the world you must 
never say or do anything out of character.” 

“Well, you defend Pimpleton for acting 
like an errand boy and yet you say you don’t 
approve of his vulgarity.” 

“* My dear, you have twisted my argument 
out of all recognition.” 

“Then what did you say ?” 

‘$I said——” 

“Yes, goon. You said.” 

“ My dear, I really don’t remember exactly 
what I said, but it wasn’t what you said I 
said,” 

This is a little sample of the kind of 
amiable discussion which had made Joseph 


@: @: Go 2s 
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Virtue old before his time. 


A CHRISTMAS TRAGEDY —‘‘* THE MISTLETOE BOUGH” 


‘*He cometh not,” she said 
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FAVOURITE AUTHOR-—PART Il. 


aS 


Mrs. Virtue would start an argument and work 
it up with the vehemence of a park orator. Joseph, well in hand at first, 


would remain silent, then he wou'd meet the 
torrent of speech with an occasional inter- 
jection until at length, exasperation gaining 
ground, he would lose his siily head and join 
in. From that moment the point would be 
lost, every word he said serving only to send 
Mrs. Virtue off at a tangent until side issues 
multiplied themselves and irrelevant recrimi- 
nations sprang wholesale into being. After 
these episodes Joseph was a limp rag, but 
Mrs. Virtue seemed all the better for having 
“oot it off her chest,” and this it was which 
rankled in Joseph’s injured mind. He had 
tried taking down their quarrels in shorthand 
on his cuff, but just as he had once nearly 
succeeded in rendering his wife abject he 
faltered over one or two of the hieroglyphics, 
and she, dear woman, seized the opportunity 
to discover “ that, of course, he was making 
the whole thing up.” Life was nasty for the 
next fortnight. 

On this occasion Joseph thought a little 
air would relieve his tired brain so he strolled 
out into the square. He tried to collect the 
scattered threads of his own premises in the 
late dispute, but his wife’s shrill voice still 
rang in his ears and his brain idly recapitu- 
lated merely what she had vociferated. At that 
instant a faint, nasal, wheezy, husky, metallic 
sound fell upon his ears. Joseph started. 

“The very thing !” he cried. He shook 
palpably as if from great excitement and 
strode away in the direction of the Tube. 

When he returned from the City Joseph 
went in by the area steps. He was hugging 
a large parcel and he had the air of a thief. 
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“Tor, sir, whatever is the matter?” cried the cook, terrified at 
the pallor of his countenance. 

He explained that he wished to smuggle a surprise present for 
Mrs. Virtue into the house without her knowing. Servants adore a 
sensation ; they entered into league with him at once, and it was 
not difficult with their help to set the thing up with its gaping maw 
turned to where the two spouses generally sat together of an evening, 
its wicked presence screened by a sheltering palm. 

“hs goin’ to discourse sweet music to ’er unbeknowns !” said 
the housemaid, who was of a romantic turn of mind. 

. After dinner Joseph was attentive to a degree to Mrs. Virtue ; h2 
pressed her to sit at a particular angle, in a particular chair, and he 
brought his own up so to be as delightfully near to her as possible. She 
eyed him with a mixture of contemptuous complacency and distrust. 

“T hope you realise there is only another month to Gladys’s 
wedding,” she said. 

“Really, my dear ! 
How time flies!” He 
felt stupid but he won- 
dered what she 
driving at. 

‘eV eSslesinonuild 
imagine she has given 
up all hope of receiving 
a wedding present from 
us now.” 

“ Oh ! ” 
Joseph 
sively, ‘ 
be ?” 

“Well, how much 
are you going to spend ?” 


was 


replied 
comprehen- 
what is it to 


answered his wife. “If 
youre going to tie me 


down to 30s. it’s no use 
thinking of jewellery or 
plate, is it ?” 

Joseph agreed that it 
was not. 

“ What do you want 
to give?” he asked 
timidly. 

“Well now, can’t 
you suggest some- 
thing ?” replied his wife. 

** Tt ought to be some- 
thing out of the way, 


oughtn’t it? A set of 
cut glass or _ silver 
hair brushes or 22 
“My dear man, 
there’s nothing out of 
the way in them!” 
sneered Mrs. Virtue. 


“No, no; I’ve thought 
of something really 
original.” 

6 What P.?? 

** A gramophone ! ” 

‘Heaven forbid ! ” 

“Why, Mr. Virtue?” 

“Of all beastly in- 
ventions——” 

“Not at all. I heard one the other day at Jack’s. It was 
delightful. We listened to Caruso in Aéda and Dan Leno in the 
pantomime and Richter’s band in Tannhaiuser——’ 

“IT know—I know,” groaned Joseph; “Patti suffering from 
laryngitis and Ben Davies with no roof to his mouth—it’s worse 
than the noise baby makes with a piece of paper and a comb.” 

“ Baby is exceedingly clever witha piece of paper and a comb, and 
it ill becomes you, Mr, Virtue, to run down our own child. {[ repeat, 
‘The gramophone is a most marvellous and pleasing reproduction of 
the human voice.’ ” 

“I don’t suppose you would have known who was singing if the 
record had not been labelled ‘ Caruso.’ ” 

“1 should have known his voice at once—it was perfect.” 

““It wouldn’t be a bad idea to use one in the law courts.” 

‘““T would certainly take my oath on its evidence.” 

“Ha, ha!” said Joseph. 


“DO HURRY UP, ALGERNON ; 
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WE SHALL BE LATE FOR TEA” 
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‘Well, what do you say ?” 

‘“T say it is rather expensive.” 

“ Well, [can’t buy anything for 30s. That is always the way — 
you pin me down to so much and then expect me to make a good 
show.”’ 

‘T never pinned you down to 30s.” 

“ How much then? Twenty ?” 

« A little more than that, I think.” 

“ Well, you’ve jibbed at the gramophone.” 

“But a gramophone—to be any good—costs anything from £8 
to £80—unless you get one second-hand.” 

“ How dare you suggest I should give a member of my family a 
second-hand wedding present.” 

“1 didn’t.” 

“Don’t add insult to injury, Joseph Virtue.” 

“Insult 2?” 

“Yes, and call me a 
liar—anything is better 
than innuendo.” . 

“Innuendo ?” 

“If I economise on 
your tobacco or the 
household butter you 
say I am mean, if I try 
to give a handsome 
present in your name I’m 
a spendthrift, and when 
I deny I am either you 
call me a liar.” 

“My dear, I never 
called you a liar or a 
spendthrift or mean in 
my life.” 

“Yes you did—just 
now.” 

“ When—how ?” 

“Oh, not in so many 
words, but you said it 


and I shall never gct 
over it.” 
“What a pity we 


haven’t a gramophone 
ourselves ; it would settle 
all our quarrels.” 

“T wish we had. 
would show you up.” 

Virtue sprang from 
his chair, plunged his 
hand into the greenery, 
and made a movement 
like turning on a tap. 
A wheezy whirr struck 
upon Mrs. Virtue’s ear 
and the next moment a 
nasal voice began: “If 
youre going to tie me 
down to 30s. it’s no use 
thinking about jewellery 
or plate, is it? What 
do you want to give ? 
Well now, can’t you 
suggest something? It 
ought to be something 
A set of cut glass or silver hair 


It 


out of the way, oughtn’t it? 
brushes or-——” Whir-r-r-r-r. 

“What is that ?” cried Mrs. Virtue sternly. 

“Your beloved gramophone, my darling,” answered Joseph 
maliciously, ‘* You see how I endeavour to forestall your slightest 
wish.” 

“ Of all the beastly inventions,” screamed Mrs. Virtue. 

“Not at all,” whirred the machine. ‘I heard one the other day 
at Jack’s. It was delightful.” Whir-r-r-r. 

“ Your own words, my love.” 

“Do you imply this is a reproduction of my voice ?” 

“ il do.” 

Whir-r-r. “TI repeat, ‘the gramophone is a most marvellous and 
pleasing reproduction of the human voice.?” = Whir-r-r-r. 

“There you are, my dear.” 


(Continued on page xxii) 
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Lonpon. 
y DEAR PRISCILLA,—! have been to see 
your new evening mantle—over which 
I have had such disturbed nights—in course 
of progress. If it were not that the colour 
would make me look like a walking corpse in 
a yellow fog I should be sorely tempted to 
turn voleuse and keep it, and please put it 
down on my credit side that I designed it for 
you on the newest approved French methods. 
Fortunately for you, you can wear the new sul- 
phur and mustard tints that Frenchwomen 
seem to carry off so well and so few of us 
Englishwomen dare appear in, which is 
the reason I selected it for you instead of 
“burnt copper,” which everyone wears, or 
one of the dahlia shades which are even 
newer. If, however, I had been disposed 
to choose the “very latest” it would 
have been the charming colour known as 
Titian,’ but a complexion like yours 
should be put to serious tests just to show 
how triumphantly it will emerge from 
them, like a brilliant pianist who jumps 
from Bach to Tschaikowsky to exhibit his 
versatility and technique. 

Well, the wrap in question is just a 
circular cloak of a little more than three- 
quarter length composed of puffings or 
bouttlonnés of sulphur-coloured tulle over 
which are bars of plush to match cut into 
bias strips. It is lined through with lace and 
there is a kind of cape or shawl or fichu— 
whichever you like to call it—festooned up all 
round with clusters 
of three roses shad- 
ing from sulphur to 
brown. 

You say that all 
your Christmas pre- 
sents are going to be 
useful ones this year 
and you ask me what | 
suggest. Make some- 
one happy with a fur 
necklet or a pretty 
wrap— why not ? — 
for evening wear. 
It is quite fashion- 
able to give presents 
of the kind, and at 
D. H. Evans and 
Co., Oxford Street, I 
have seen some 
wonderful white fox 
fur stoles — which 
always look lovely at 
night — from 59s. 
Rita’s ambitions are 
bounded by ermine 
fur, so that if you 
really want to fulfil 
them for her I sug- 
gest a necklet of this 
pelt, and I know you 
can pick up a double- 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


stole arrangement in the fur department at 
D. H. Evans for 8} guineas, which I need not 
remind you is prodigiously cheap now that we 
are all thirsting to hang ourselves round with 
ermine tro- 
phies. In any 
case give me a 


“figure” and 
let me_ see 
what I can 
do. 


MRS. POMEROY’S FITTED TRAVELLING CASE 


And why not hats, too ? I am sending you 
the little booklet issued by Scotts, 1, Old Bond 
Street, because their sporting and country 
and motor hats are the very things to give 
as presents to some of your neighbours’ 
daughters. Useful presents of this description 
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are a positive boon to girls whose visits to 
town are few and far between. Has not 
someone said somewhere that ‘‘ the useful is 
always beautiful” ? Judging from the glimpse 
I caught of my charwoman this morning, 
whose praises cook is never tired of singing, 
Iam hardly prepared to endorse this senti- 
ment unconditionally, but Scotts’ hats are 
both beautiful as well as useful, and in addition 
to their sporting head-gear, which is perfect, 
they have the smartest “ afternoon” chapeaux 
imaginable. You said I was to be frank with 
you about my own present, so here goes. 
Truthfully, dear, though I have 
Let concealment like a worm i’ the bud 
Feed on my damask cheek 

I am seriously troubled about my complexion, 
which is beginning to assume the hue 
of a November fog itself. I have not 
given myself time to visit Mrs. Pomeroy, 
which is as bad as neglecting to clean 
my teeth. For the future I mean to go 
and see her regularly every week, but for 
home use I want you to give me one of 
the boxes of her preparations. They 
are priced at £3 Ios. carriage free in 
the United Kingdom, and they contain. 
amongst other things, a jar of skin food 
a double-sized astringent tonic lotion and 
spray, double liquid powder and brush, eau 
de vatican, liquid rouge and sponge, liquid 
dentifrice tooth powder, face powder, safada, 
and many other things. They are so neatly 
packed, too, in a dear little despatch box. 


You ask me to 
tell you the latest 
news anent motor 


coats, but as far as | 
can see at present 
there is nothing that 
one can write up as 
a novelty. Nearly 
every woman I know 
is having her fur 
motor coat trimmed 
with another skin, 
and if the lion and 
the lamb do _ not 
amalgamate peace- 
fully during their 
lives they certainly 
do after death. The 
civet cat is combined 
with fox, pony skin 
is supplemented with 
bear, and a leopard- 
skin coat has a mink 
collar. Happily, how- 
ever — for I never 
liked it myself—the 
leopard-skin coat is 
not nearly so much 
in favour with La 
Mode as it was two 
years ago, — Yours, 
DELAMIRA. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


AN pretty novelty seen in the Rue dela Paix is the glove scent bottle. It 
= is carried out in cut glass of the smallest size possible and perfectly 


buckles. 


flat so that it fits easily into the glove. 4 4 


Ne 


A novel evening shoe of black glacé kid had scroll motifs of white leather 


inserted in the front where 
the bow would be as 
though beaten into the 
leather itself. The newest 
bedroom slippers are 
fashioned of fancy pat- 
terned velvet, some very 
pretty examples being of 
Paisley velours cut high 
in the back and shaped 
out in a fancy design all 
round bordered with 
chenille rucheing. Un- 
tanned calf-skin slippers 
are likewise fashionable. 


Ds “ 


Artificial flowers in 
gauze, gold and_ silver 
tissue, and other material 
are very much ex évidence. 
A big bunch of these 
flowers is often fixed to 
one side of the wide cape 
collar of Jace, which makes 
a very charming  addi- 
tion to a simple chiffon or 
silk blouse. The collar 
is fastened with two 
long, narrow cravats 
made of coloured velvet 
ribbon with a couple of 


4 > 


CHARMING HEAD-GEAR—SKETCHED AT SCOTTS, 1, OLD BOND STREET 


The hat on the right is of black felt bordered with velvet and trimmed with ostrich tips and satin ribbon; 
the fur toque on the left is trimmed with a knot of soft satin ribbon and a cluster of white ospreys 


little bows at some distance from each other. caught with fancy steel 


Sz 


All manner of colours are used in the constructive decorations composed 
of feather and marabout which are so much used for hats just now. The 


prettiest, however, are 
those in the dahlia and 
wine shades or the pale 
rainbow tints used in con- 
nection with the white 
hats; colourel ostrich 
feathers represent another 
important millinerial 
feature just now, the 
feathers being exceed- 
ingly long and arranged 
so as to completely en- 
circle the crown and fall 
over the hair at the 
back. 
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Somecharming coiffure 
ornaments have been re- 
cently introduced in the 
shape of velvet bows with 
upstanding ends like ears 
in lovely shades -of 
emerald, rose, copper, or 
mauve embroidered in 
crystals. Ospreys are like- 
wise very fashionable for 
night wear, a bunch of 
these being caught with a 
large button rosette of 
silver or gold cord and 
braid. 
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Silk stockings with real lace insertion are very much to the fore this 
winter. In some cases the design is a lace butterfly which is inserted just 
over the instep; other favourite examples are the 
black, white, or coloured silk stockings embroidered all 
over in an open-work design. 
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Little bunches of gold or silver apples are to be 
seen on several of the season’s fur toques. Camellias 
in pink and white are likewise worn with the chin- 
chilla and ermine hats as well as clusters of shaded 
velvet flowers and ospreys. A combination of beaver 
and fur as well as felt and fur is very much employed, 
and the Jong tulle or chiffon veil depending from the 
back of the hat, brought round under the chin, and 
fastened on one side is likewise returning to favour 
and is always becoming and effective. 


S, 3 


The Empire tea gown is still worn by the well- 
dressed woman, but a far more up-to-date style is 
represented by the little gown in muslin or chiffon 
made all in one but gathered into the waist in tight- 
fitting form. It is very much trimmed with lace or 
ribbon and boasts elbow sleeves gathered into poufs 
and finished with frills of lace, generally accordion- 
pleated. In some cases a long lace coat is worn with 
this garment either in white or in a corresponding 
colour. 

4 Sz 

In other instances a species of velvet coat slashed 
up into panels all round and forming 
a kind of Watteau back is employed 
as a supplement to the gown, panne 
being occasionally substituted for 
velvet. 
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Venetian lace is one of the most 
fashionable of dentelles at present. It 
is introduced on numbers of the newest 
evening gowns both in the form of 


The Broadwood Pianoforte 


USED ON BOARD THE 


** DISCOVERY ”’ 


IN THE 


RECENT ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Lcofyright ke & Ss. 
(Specially photographed by kind permission of Captain Scott in the Wasdeoan 
of the “ Discovery.”’) 


NOW ON VIEW. 


Can be seen free of charge at 


Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons’ Showrooms, 


CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


BRIDGE FROCK 


Of cream chiffon and lace with bolero of Pompadour silk 
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a berthe and as supplementary flouncing. Valenciennes and Maltese laces 
are likewise constantly employed for the same purpose. 
“ Bees 

A charming evening gown of pale green chiffon 
taffetas had a deep hem of Parma violet velvet round 
the bottom, while the tight, pointed, and rucked bodice 
was draped with Venetian point caught up with little 
choux of Parma violet velvet. The sleeves were com- 
posed of short fous of the silk finished with double 
frills of Venetian lace. 


SS Ne 


Bows form a very important part of the afternoon 
and evening dress of to-day. In some cases they are 
carried right down the length of the gown, beginning 
on the corsage and terminating at the hem. In other 
cases they are arranged across the corsage something 
like a flight of swallows, either in a contrasting shade 
of colour to that of which the gown is fashioned or in a 
deeper shade. Frills of lace or chiffon are, besides, 
draped up at intervals with little knots or hows of 
a ribbon or velvet. 
=i Ne SZ 

Violets have appeared again in the modistic horizon, 

eaten and are worn on the gowns“as well as the hats. A 
ball gown in the palest blue chiffon was caught up in 

the front of the skirt with a large bunch of Parma 

violets, while another gown composed of white chiffon 

patterned with a mauve flower and bordered with 

narrow mauve velvet had a couple of bunches of violets 

ss with long stalks fastened in front of the corsage. 


Mi 4 
Game feathers are applied to a number of different 
uses nowadays. They form pads for the new hats 
and are even turned to account in the construc- 
tion’ of hand bags with the supplementary addition of 
jewelled tops. They are besides introduced in the form 
of trimmings, but are hardly likely to attain much 


popularity in this particular capacity as they are not 
at all effective. 


THE “ALEXANDRA” 
EASY CHAIR. 
Covered in Good Tapestry, 
Best Springs. 
All-Hair Stuffed. 
Carriage Paid. 


THE ‘“ MARQUIS” THE ‘* WORCESTER" 
EASY CHAIR, CHINA CABINET. | 
uae in All-Wool In Dark Mahogany, lined with 
estry, Best Springs, Silk. Height, 6 ft. qin. 
Palle -Hair Stuffed. Width 4 ft. 8in. Depth 144 in. 

Carriage Paid. Carriage Paid. 
6. 10. #15. 
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HER WORK AND HER SUCCESS. 
By AN AMERICAN GIRL. 


HERE was a mammoth concert at the Queen’s Hall, with a big attrac- 

tion on the programme. In spite of the unspeakable London weather 

the place was packed from floer to ceiling, and whenever Kubelik stepped 

on the platform and drew his bow softly across the strings, the audience 

held its breath almost to a man, fearful lest they should lose a single note 

from the music, or break into a roar of applause before the last wail of 
the instrument had died away into silence. 


For my own part, not having a soul for melody, and being a stranger 
and an alien in the land, I was watching my fellow creatures. The stalls 
were full of well-dressed women for the most part, rows and rows of them 
in smart autumn attire. In spite of the yellow fog that rushed in every 
time the door was opened, there was something about the freshness of their 
appearance that set me wondering and thinking and guessing all the time 
Kubelik was playing on their hearts and their emotions with the magic of 
his bow. It was not their dresses, or their hats, or their coiffures. We in 
America can give them points in all these things, and beat them ina canter ; 
it was their complexions. Every second girl was as sweet as a peach, and 
as fresh as a daisy. Even the mothers with grown-up sons and daughters 
at their sides, had the skins of 15, instead of 50, and triumphantly stood the 
test of the yellow fog, and the glaring light, side by side with the ingénue. 


“Tt isn’t your climate,” I said to myself—and I shouldn’t have been a 
woman if I had not felt a pang or two of jealousy,—nor yet only a “ natural 
characteristic. Its more than that. Someone has taught you how to keep 
your faces fresh and healthy and clear, and if it’s not Mrs. Pomeroy I’ll 
renounce my nationality altogether. and go into a nunnery. (I’m going to 
see her.” 5 

Mrs. Pomeroy’s “beauty workshop” is to be found in that pretentious 
little Bond Street of yours, that is no wider than a back block in the Bowery. 
It is there that every afternoon in the season the carriages of England’s 
greatest lights of society get wedged together as tightly as herrings in a 
barrel, for the sake of the great god fashion. : 

I went right up the stairs of No. 29, and opened the door of the pretty 
waiting room, and when I found myself in the midst of the cheerful bustle 
and activity of the place, where everyone was as busy as a bee, I began to 
think I should never be able to see the object of my search after all. 

She came down, however, long before I Lad worked my way through 
the neat stack of fashion and society journals piled up before me, looking 
as bright and alert and smiling as the most successful of her cases. 


Mrs. Pomeroy is a mighty lovable woman, and you can tell it the moment 
she comes into the room. She looks what she is too—one who would give 
herself for the good of her fellow creatures just as long as,she kad the 
health and strength to do it. More than that, she would tell you the truth 
with her eyes looking into your eyes full of a brave hope to do the best 
for your particular case, and not to be beaten. 


In short she is a grand optimist with a great heart. 

I had seen her before in London, last year, when I had paid a flying 
visit to the city en route for Paris, so that she was no stranger to me. But 
a great deal of water runs under the bridge in a year, and I wanted to hear 


how things had sped with her meanwhile. 


Beauty culture under Mrs. Pomeroy’s auspices has spread from 29, Old 
3ond Street, to 39, Grafton Street, Dublin, and again to Central House, 
75, New Street, Birmingham, and 35, Bold Street, Liverpool. It has even 
taken a long voyage to 10, Duncan’s Chambers, Shortmarket Street, Cape 
Town, and 12, Imperial House, Eloff Street, Johannesburg, and wherever 
she carries it, the sunshine of success follows ker about just as the limelight 
follows the actor all over the s:age. She is not the woman to think “ one 
metropolitan exchange is good enough for me” as our Western poet has 
it, which is lucky for those of her sex who live far afield, and who would 
like to see her name in their own particular city or township, in all climates 
and under every condition that was ever invented. 


1 hardly know how to describe the process of Mrs. Pomreoy’s face treatment. 


Xi 


You sink down ona big armchair, and you are dressed round your 
shoulders and head with soft white cloths to preserve coiffure and frock, 
and then deft fingers that have been taught the way they should go by 
Mrs. Pomeroy herself get to work. They coax away ugly lines, careworn 
expression, and the dragged tired look that too much “society” gives, 
and the treatment includes a soft encouraging massage of the face with 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s skin food, a delicious cold spray, and a mild current of 
electricity. And it is just as though the operator were saying all the while 
“you were meant to be good to look upon, and when my work is ended 
you shall be just so. We are going to blot out middle age altogether, and 
drive old age far into the background. You were given a skin to keep fair 
and healthy and fresh, and you have allowed it to get sagged and dull and 
worn, and this is not nature’s way cr my way either.” 


And when you get up and look in the mirror, the quaint old fairy tale 
comes back to your mind, and you can almost hear the soft little singing 
voice chanting those wonder-words to your gratified vanity: ‘‘ Thou art the 
fairest lady queen.” 

And then there is another thing. An incipient moustache may be’ looked 
upon as a beauty in some countries: I believe | have heard that itis; but 
it is considered a real affliction in England and America, and we are 
“treated” for its removal. Now Mrs. Pomery is the most wonderful operator 
as regards electrolysis that you couJd wish to meet. Her eye is sure, and 
her hand is steady, and I have heard a doctor say that not only does she 
know how to use her instruments like a surgeon, but they are just what 
they should be, and she never forgets the laws of hygiene and the ‘anti- 
septic” part of the operation. She allows no one but thoroughly competent 
and experienced women to second her, and those who ‘go up that winding 
stair” to be cured of—shall I say, this ‘“‘ deformity,” are among the most 
enthusiastic of her admirers and disciples, only it is difficult to get a woman 
to talk much about a disfigurement of this kind. t 


And sitting in Mrs. Pomeroy’s cosy little “den” next to the “ general 
waiting room,” I examined that wonderful box of her preparations for home 
use, and her electric batteries, which give you a mild current without any 
shock—both of them possessions which no woman, however beautiful she 
may be, should consent to be without. Her little book on Beauty Rules, 
which we all read in America, as well (and I presume you all do in England), 
will, however, supply you with every information on this subject in far better 
chosen language than I can do, for Mrs. Pomeroy could give us journalistic 
points, and her mother as well is a well-known /it/évateur, while it is sent 
post free to any part of the world. 

“And Vl tell you what it is,’ I said, as I stook out my skirts, and 
fixed my hat before the glass preparatory to taking my leave, ‘ Americans 
never were backward when they wanted a thing very badly, and if you 
don’t set up in New York pretty soon, we shall come over in a body, 
every mother’s Caughter amongst us, and storm London. And we shall 
carry you back with us to the States, like a veritable Helen, and plant 
the neighbourhood of Fifth Avenue fro dono 


you somewhere in 


publico /” 


Mrs. Pomeroy gives consultations and advice without charge personally, 
and by correspondence, no matter in what part of the globe one may be. 


Just a word, however, about two of my favourite toilet accessories, which, 
of course, bear the name of Mrs. Pomeroy on the bottles. One is Safada, 
which I used regularly all through last winter for my hands, with the result 
that even when things were at the worst, and my fellow women were com- 
plaining of chilblains and what not, I managed to come triumphantly through 
with hands as soft and white—though I say it of myself—as in the best 
days of summer. 

The other is the ‘Eau Vatican,’ which makes my daily bath a joy and 
delight to me, and as I cannot go abroad to preach the gospel of these two 
delightful adjuncts to the morning toilette, I can at least urge my sex in 
these pages to give them a trial this winter for their benefit of hands and 
complexions. 
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West End Showrooms: 


188, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Manufacturing 


Alexinder. Clark 


*Manuracturinc C® 
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No. 600.—Solid Gold 
Photo Pendant, Set with 
Fine Pearls, Gold back 
(drawn full size), 
£1 17.6 


No. 691.—Solid Gold Photo Pendant, 
with Solid Gold back (drawing full 
size), £1 7 6 


No. 602.—Solid 
and Pendant, set with 


Smaller size, 14/6 


oo 


No. 604.—The New 
Seal-Sovereign Purse 
for attaching to Brace- 
lets and Chains. 
g-carat Gold to hold 
5 half-sovereigns, 
£3 10 0 
15-carat do., £4 15 O 
18-carat do., £5 176 


No, 695.—Fine Diamond and Pearl 
Pendant, with Platinum Necklet, 
complete, in velvet-lined Cas2, 


£19 10 0 (p) Pearl & Gold Thread 35/-5; (£) Black Pear 
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No. 166.—Gentleman’s full size plain 
Solid Silver Card Case, 15/- 


No. 698.—Solid Silver Cigarette Stand 
_, and Match Holder combined. 
Seen Bye een. No. 610.—Solid Silver Inkstand, 

with Hinged Lid, 3} in. diameter at 

base 24 in. high, 12/6 
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No. 613.—New Design. 
Solid Silwer Chamber 


No. 612.—Finest Quality Crushed Morocco Purses, 
with Solid Silver Mounts, 44 in. long, 14/6, 


No. 614.-Solid Silwer Shaving 
54in. long, 16/6 : 


Soap Bowl, takes a full size cake of 


Cand’estick, 44 in. high, Vinolia Shaving Soap, complete with 
£1 5 0 Solid Silver Brush,£2 5 0 
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No. 617.—Chased Solid Silver 

Mounted Case, size yin. by 44 in., 

fitted with “Goliath” Nickel Silver 

30-hour Travelling Watch, complete, 
25/- 

Do., do., with 8-day Watch, £3 15 0 


No. 618.—Solid 
Silver Diary Case, 
size 14 in. by 34 in., 
complete with Diary 
smaller size, with 30-hour and Silver Pencil, 

Watch, 14/6 10/6 


No.6:9,—Lady's Solid Silver 
fitted with Powder Puff, com- 
Card Case, Pencil and Memo, 
complete with Wrist Chain, 


Gilt 
partment for Pins, Mirror, 
Tablet, size 3} by 29 in., 
£5 15 0O; Hammered or 
Engraved, £6 5 O 


Ditto, Plain, 


xiv 


Alexander Glark 


ompany, 


Gold Neck Chain 
S Fine Pearls and Tur- 
quoise, in Velvet Lined Case, complete, £1 10 O 


coco 


der Clark 
Silancipacturins C 


No. 606.—Finest Quality Gold and Pearl Vest Buttons and Fasteners, comple se eer Lined oe 
A) Pearl and T oise 45/-; (p). Black Pearl and Opal £5; (c) Hammered Gold and Turquoise $ 
(A):Pearl and Turquoi /-5 ean Ruby 55/-3 (F) Pearl and Sapphire 63/- 4 


No. 
Chased Silwer Sweetmeat Basket, 


Companion, 


City Showrooms: 


125-6, FENCHURCH ST., 


LONDON, 


E.C. 


No. 693.—The New Flexible Locket Bracelet, 
g-carat Gold .. .. &2 12 6 
15-¢arat i 60 521520 
Also kept in stock with Oval and 
Heart-shaped Lockets. 


Write for 


ILLUSTRATED 
XMAS NOVELTY 
CATALOGUE 


POST FREE. 


No. 623.—Star Pendant, 
set with fine quality 
Pearls, £2 12 6 


jompany 
LD 


Special Value. 

No. 697.—Fine quality Diamond 
and Turquoise Pendant, new 
design, £20 0 O 
Ruby and Diamond, £19 10 0 


611. — Beautifully Pierced and 


6in. diam., 25/- 
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No. 616.—The New “ Vanity” Bag, lined Silk 
and fitted with Mirror, Scent Bottle, Powder 
il Puff, Cachou Box and Purse, 7} in. long. 
quill Morocco Leather, £1 1 O 
Ss Crocodile Skin .. £1 15 O 


No. 615.—Solid Silver 
Luminous Match Holder, for 
Safety Matches, 3 in. high, 16/6, 

34 in. high, 22/- 


vil l 


| wituams’ i 
SHAVING S 


No. 621. 


Solid Silver 

Glove Smelling 
Salts Bottle. 

Plain. li 

Zin. high.. 6/6 

asin. ,, .. 7/6 
Engraved. 

1% in. high.. 7/6 

2}in. ,, .. 8/6 


No. 622. 


No. 620. — Handsomely 

chased Solid Silver 

Case, containing bottle 

of Eau-de-Cologne, full 
size, 16/6 


Solid Silver 
Shaving Case, 12/6 
Including Stick of 
Shaving Soap. 


